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TO LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS! 


You are entitled to receive the Sattors’ Magazine gratuitously, “upon 


an annual request for the same.” 


We are trying, with every succeeding 


number, to make it an increasingly interesting and useful periodical. 
We shall be glad to send it to you if you value it enough to ask for it- 


Do you wish IT THE COMING YEAR—1868 ? 


that effect. 


If so please send us word to 


This does not apply to those who have been made Life- 


Members or Directors within the last twelvemonth. The Magazine 
will be mailed to them as heretofore, without further notice. 
We are in great need of money to carry on our general work. Your 
donations will be thankfully received. 
Address, 80 Watt Srrent, New York. 


EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Situated about fourteen miles south- 
west from the port of Plymouth, and 
directly in the path of English vessels 
returning home heavily laden from for- 
eign parts, the famous Eddystone rocks 
were long the scene of many a story 
of maritime disaster. The great seas 
brought up by the south-westerly winds 
blowing from the Bay of Biscay and the 
great Atlantic, broke here with terrific 


violence, often carrying vessels with 


irresistible force on to destruction. At 
other times, during the night or in foggy 
weather, or when the extensive range 


of these rocks was covered with high 
water, richly-laden vessels, guided even 
by the most cautious captains, frequent- 
ly came to sudden shipwreck in these 
treachervus places. 

To erect a permanent beacon upon 
the Eddystone was therefore from the 
earliest times felt to be highly neces- 
sary ; but the task which even in these 
days of scientific engineering would be 
sufficiently formidable, was two centu- 
ries ago considered almost beyond the 
power of man. 

At length it was undertaken by 
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Henry Winstanley, of Littlebury, Essex,’ 


who had distinguished himself in a cer- 
tain branch of mechanics, the tendency 
of which is to excite wonder and surprise. 

He had at his house at Littlebury a 
set of contrivances such as the follow- 
ing: Being taken into one particular 
room of his house, and there observing 
an old slipper carelessly lying in the 
middle of the floor, if, as was natural, 
you gave it a kick with your foot, up 
started a ghost before you; if you sat 
down in a: certain chair, a couple of 
arms would immediately clasp you in, 
so as to render it impossible for you to 
disengage yourself till your attendant 
set you at liberty; andif you sat down 
in a certain arbor by the side of a canal, 
you were forthwith set out afloat into 
the middle, from whence it was 1mpos- 
sible for you to escape till the manager 
returned you to your former place. 

Winstanley’s design was a picturesque 
and fanciful structure of many sides, 
somewhat resembling a Chinese pagoda, 
with numerous galleries, quaint projec- 
tions, and fantastic ornaments. Its sides 
were decorated with numerous pious 
inscriptions in Latin and English. Bat 
the most ominous part of the design 
was the announcement that the whole 
structure was to be composed of no 
stronger material than wood. Yet the 
result showed that Winstanley’s ideas 
were far from being so visionary as was 
supposed. The lighthouse occupied 
more than four years in building. No 
works were attempted except in the 
summer weather, and even then the sea, 
though calm elsewhere, would rage with 
such violence around the rock that for 
a whole fortnight together the works 
would be covered, and all approach to 
them rendered iinpossible. 

The first summer was spent in making 
twelve holes in the rock, and securing 
twelve large irons, on which Winstanley 
relied for holding the work. It was not 
until the second summer that the inde- 
fatigable mercer and his brave compa- 
nions, after being a hundred times forced 
to fly from their work, succeded in mak- 
ing a solid round pillar, twelve feet 
high, which, for the first time, gave the 
workmen some sort of support and shel- 
ter. In the third summer the edifice 
was raised to the height of eighty feet ; 
and Winstanley, to his great joy, found 
his work stand out bravely against the 
first storms. 
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“Being all finished (he says), with the 
lantern and all the rooms that were in 
it, we ventured to lodge there soon after 
midsummer, for the greater dispatch of 
the work. But the first night the 
weather came bad, and so continued, 
that it was eleven days before any boats 
could come near us again: and not being 
acquainted with the height of the seas 
rising, we were almost drowned with 
wet, and our provisions in as bad a con- 
dition, though we worked night and 
day as much as possible to make shelter 
for ourselves. In this storm we lost 
some of our materials, although we did 
what we could to save them; but the 
boat then returning, we all left the 
house to be refreshed on shore; and as 
soon as the weather did permit, we re- 
turned and finished all, and put up the 
light on the 14th November, 1698” 

The fourth year was spent in strength- 
ening the supports, and so confident did 
Winstanley feel-of the stability of his 
edifice, that he declared his wish to be 
in it during the most tremendous storm 
that could arise. This wish he unfor- 
tunately obtained. 

While Winstanley was there, in Nov- 
ember, 1703, with his workmen and 
lightkeepers, a tempest began. It raged 
most violently on the night of the 26th 
of the month, and appears to have been 
one of the most tremendous ever expe- 
rienced in Great Britain. The next 
morning, at daybreak, the hurricane 
increased to a degree unparalleled; and 
the lighthouse, no longer able to sustain 
its fury, was swept into the deep, with 
all its ill-fated inmates. 

When the storm abated, about the 
29th, people went off to see if anything 
remained, but nothing was left save a 
few large irons, whereby the work had 
been so fastened into a clink that it 
could never afterward be disengaged, 
till it was cut out in the year 1766. 

The lighthouse had not long been des- 
troyed, before the Winchelsea, a Virginia 
ship, laden with tobacco, for Plymouth, 
was wrecked on the Eddystone rocks in 
the night, and every soul perished. 

The next person who undertook to 
execute the task of erecting a lighthouse 
on the Eddystone rock was John Rud- 
yerd, a silk mercer on Ludgate Hill; 
but Rudyerd had raised himself to a 
position of respectability, and by his 
ingenious turn for mechanics, had won 
confidence, Instead of a polygon, like 
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Winstanley’s erection, he chose a per- 
fectly circular form for his building, and 
carried up the elevation in that shape; 
and instead of mere wood, it was built 
of granite and solid oak. Rudyerd’s 
lighthouse was completed in three years, 
and successfully resisted the storms of 
forty-six years. 

For many years it was attended by 
two lightkeepers only, whose duty it 
was to keep the windows of the lantern 
clean, and to watch four hours alter- 
nately for the purpose of snuffing and 
renewing the candles. It was the task 
of each at the conclusion of his watch 
to call the other, and see him on duty 
before he went to rest. For this pur- 
pose two men were long considered suf- 
ficient; but a tragic incident which 
occurred at this period led to a change 
in this respect. It happened that one 
of the watchers in this lonely building 
was suddenly taken ill, and soon died. 
The survivor, who had attended his 
comrade in his sickness without assist- 
ance, had now no means of making any 
one acquainted with his situation. 
When the lightkeepers stood in need of 
anything, it was their custom to hoist a 
large flag from a staff in the upper gal- 
lery, which could be seen in fine weather 
from the heights on the mainland. A 
reward of half a guinea was offered to 
the person who at any time would bring 
information of this flag being exhibited 
to the agent at Plymouth; and on re- 
ceiving such information, the agent im- 
mediately sent a boat, if the weather 
would permit, to ascertain the meaning 
of the signal. Accordingly, the surviv- 
ing lightkeeper hoisted his flag, which 
was speedily observed on the shore; 


- but, unfortunately, the weather was for 


a long time so boisterous that it was 
impossible for any boat to approach the 
rocks. During this period, as Smeaton 
relates, the living man found himself in 
a most awful and distressing situation ; 
he knew not how to dispose of the 
corpse; for if he threw it into the 
waves, which was the only means of 
getting rid of it, be feared that he might 
be charged with the murder of his com- 
panion, for stories had frequently been 
told of quarrels between the men when 
shut up in their singular prison; and 
yet each day that the body remained it 
was endangering his own life by the ex- 
tremely offensive condition to which it 
was reduced. When, at last, the people 
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from the boat effected a landing, they 
found the whole building filled with the 
most insufferable odor, and the dead 
body in such a state that it was impos- 
sible to remove it to Plymouth for in- 
terment ; they therefore consigned it to 
the sea, but it was a long time before 
the rooms could be purified. 

While the workmen were engaged in 
constructing it, a French privateer sud- 
denly appeared off the rocks, and, seiz- 
ing the men, with their tools and appa- 
ratus, carried them to France. While 
Rudyerd’s men lay in prison, the facts 
reached the ears of the French King, 
Louis XIV., who not only ordered their 
release, but restored all their tools, and 
sent them back to their work with 
presents, at the same time declaring 
that although he was at war with En- 
gland, he was not at war with man- 
kind. : 

The lighthouse was accidentally des- 
troyed by fire on the 2d of December, 
1755. The fire broke out in the lantern 
at the top of the lighthouse, and the 
three men who now formed the comple- 
ment of watchers, after persevering at- 
tempts to extinguish the flames, were 
compelled to retire downward, from 
chamber to chamber, as the fire crept 
on its way. Fortunately, early in the 
morning some fishermen perceived the 
strange light in the tower, and intel- 
ligence was given of the perilous situa- 
tion of the poor lightkeepers, but the 
fire had been burning no less than eight 
hours before assistance finally reached 
them. The frequent falling of red-hot 
iron, molten lead, and burning timbers, 
had not only driyen the men from the 
rooms and staircases, but had compelled 
them to take refuge in a hole in the 
rock, where they were found almost 
stupefied; and whence, the surf being 
very high, they were only got off by 
throwing to them a coil of rope, which 
they had fortunately sufficient energy 
to tie ruund their bodies before jumping 
into the sea. 

One of the men experienced a singu- 
lar fate. He persisted in saying that 
as he was in an upper story of the light- 
house, throwing buckets of water at the 
fire, and looking up to see the effect of 
his efforts, a quantity of molten lead 
had fallen upon his head, face and 
shoulders, and that some portion of this 
lead had actually gone down his throat, 
causing him great pain. It appeared to 
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the surgeon who attended him that it 
was impossible that he could have lived 
through the hardships and fatigues he 
had endured if he had really received 
molten lead into the stomach; but sub- 
sequent investigation proved that the 
man’s story was correct. On the twelfth 
day after the accident he was seized 
with cold sweats and spasms, and soon 
afterward expired; and on opening his 
stomach, Doctor Spry, an eminent sur- 
geon, and member of the Royal Society, 
discovered a solid piece of lead, of a flat, 
oval form, which actually weighed up- 
ward of seven ounces, adhering to the 
coat of the stomach. 
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“An engineer, pre-eminently fitted to 
undertake the task of rebuilding the 
Eddystone lighthouse, was soon found. 
This was John Smeaton, who, like Watt, 
began life as a mathematical instrument- 
maker; but his highly inventive and 
original mind led him to undertake 
_works of more importance, and finally 
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rendered him famous as the architecti} 
and engineer of some of the most im-} 
portant undertakings in the kingdom. 
Smeaton took as his model the trunk 
of a large tree. The stones of eachy 
course are dovetailed together, and thes 
courses connected by stone dowels. Theg 
upper surface of the work was cut into} 
steps, so that every course rested on a 
horizontal bed. | 
The diameter of the lowest partial] 
course is thirty feet: that of the lowest 
entire one, twenty-six feet. The diame | 
ter of the course under the coping iss 
fefteen feet, and the whole height seven 
ty-seven feet. The tower is surmount 
ed by a parapet wall about six feet high: 
The combinations to secure strength 
have never been surpassed, and were 
the result of long and- frequent experi 
ments. That the lighthouse has battled 
with the storm for more than a century} 
is the greatest tribute to the skill o 
Smeaton. | 
After many inspections and laborious 
preparations, Smeaton himself fixed th a 
centre, and laid down the lines on th 
3d of August, 1756, and continued his! 
personal superintendence, in spite o 
numerous accidents, till it was complety 
ed. The light was first exhibited om 
the 16th of October, 1759. The light 
house rose to a height of seventy feet 
the last work of the mason being to cu 
the words, ‘t Laws Deo,” or “ Praise be 
to God,” over the last stone placed over 
the doors of the lantern. Three years} 
after its completion a storm, scarcely 
less in its fury than that terrible tem 
pest which had swept the unhappy 
Winstanley and his companions, wit 
all their work, into the sea, raged along 
the coasts; but when the storm had 
subsided the stone lighthouse of Smea 
ton still stood, as it stands to this day 
an enduring monument of its designer’s 
energy and genius. 


—— +o & —___. 
Submarine Telescope, 


A New telescope, for examining ob 
jects situated under water was recently 
tested on one of the French canals} 
Reports affirm that pencil marks could| 
be clearly distinguished at a depth off 
more than five feet. Its practical ap} 
plication will be the examination of the 
hulls of vessels without its being neces3| 
sary to dock them, 
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MARINE SCHOOLS. 


VIEWS OF VICE-ADMIRAL PORTER.—THE IMPORTANCE OF ELEVATING THE 
CHARACTER OF OUR SEAMEN. 


A project for the establishment of a 
Marine School at this port has called 
forth a letter from Vice-Admiral Davin 
D. Porter, who warmly espouses it, 
and says: 


“The great wonder to me is that in 

-a magnificent city like New York, 
York, where the merchant princes of 

_ this country are in such numbers, and 
where ships are rotting at the docks 
for want of seamen, there was not insti- 
tuted thirty years ago an apprentice 
school for the education and training of 
the idle lads who abound in New York 
and adjacent towns. I do not think it 
would have required anything more 

than ordinary capacity to discern thirty 
“years ago what the commerce of this 
country was going to be, nor does it re- 
quire any great foresight to see what it 
‘is to become in the future, after we 

settle our difficulties at home and re- 
cover from the depredations of the Ala- 
bamas and the Sumters, which we will 
doinafew years. We pride ourselves 
in this country on our military and 
naval schools; on our free schools; on 
our deaf and dumb asylums and institu- 
tions for the poor and destitute, and for 
those who have lost their reason; but out 
of the many thousands of persons who 
have amassed wealth from the life-blood 
of the poor sailor, there are but few who 
eyer give a thought to his welfare, or 
have paid the first cent toward educating 
him or bettering his condition. 

The sailor, from twelve years of age 
until he is too old to be useful, is a 
‘marketable article, for sale to the high- 

est bidder. He is thrown aside when 


he is no longer needed, but to be picxed ° 


up again when he is wanted. Notwith- 
standing the wealth that is brought to 
“our country by means of the sailor’s 
hard labor, he gets but a small portion 
of it; and, cast adrift at the age of about 
fifty. Penniless, degraded and broken 
down, he passes off, God knows how or 
where, without even a pine board to 
mark his grave. I do not remember 
ever seeing a very old sailor in my life, 
and I have seen a good many sailors in 
my time. They die young, from hard- 
ship and neglect.” 


After dwelling at great length upon 
the importance to our marine service of 
establishing the proposed school, he 
proceeds to say: 

“ We have no system whatever, es- . 
tablished to train youth up as sailors, 
except on so small a scale that it is not 
worthy of mention, while our cities are 
teeming with ragged and untamed boys, 
who could be reclaimed and turned to a 
good account. Sailoring is an honorable 
profession, one full of ‘dangers and vicis- 
situdes, hardships and poor pay; yet 
who is there who ever sympathizes with 
the profession? To be a sailor is to 
be considered a degraded being; and if 
a young man runs away and goes to sea, 
he is considered lost forever. There is 
much reason for this, for the very life a 
sailor Jeads on shore, at home and ina 
foreign port, is quite enough to preju- 
dice any one against it who is aware of 
the many influences at work to bring a 
sailor down to the lowest state of de-. 
gradation. When the merchant sends 
his fine clippers to sea, the poorest place 
in the ship is assigned to the sailor, who 
has to do all the hard work and under- 
go all the dangers. While the cabins 
are gilded and inlaid with precious 
woods and curtained with heavy silks, 
poor Jack is poked into the bows in a 
dismal smoky apartment, where I would 
not put a cow orahorse. He is fed on 
bad bread and foul meat, in most cases, 
and on his first entrance to this hole he 
is thrown among a drunken set, who, 
like himself, have been placed in that 
condition by a heartless landlord. He 
is kicked and cuffed half the voyage by 
a heartless mate, turned on shore or 
made to run and forfeit his wages, and 
picked up again at the first foreign port, 
and sent by an English landlord to some 
place thousands of miles away from his : 
original destination. Many times sailors 
are reckless, brutal fellows, and no other 
method but brute force will do for 
them; but all that is owing to our sys- 
tem of not. training men from childhood 
to old age, not only to serve in the 
merchant marine, but to secure some of 
its benefits.” 

Dwelling upon the systems that ob- 
tain in other countries, he adds: 
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“Tf you have looked at the manner in 
which the French Navigation Company 
(Messageric Imperiale) conduct their 
affairs, you can form an idea of how our 
merchant princes could unite together 
and organize something of the kind on 
a grander scale. A few years ago the 
Messagerie Imperiale consisted of three 
or four small steamers; now they have 
nearly all the trade and travel of the 
Mediterranean; and, notwithstanding 
the good condition of the English Com- 
panies, the Messagerie Imperiale have 
nearly driven them off the track. The 
headquarters of this Company is in the 
south of France, at a small port, where 
out of a population of ten thousand peo- 
ple, six thousand are employed by the 
Company. They have their infant 
schools, and boy’s schools, and schools 
for manhood—in fact, every man, wo- 
man and child is provided for in some 
way or another. Every facility is given 
for the most scientific training, as com- 
manders of ships, engineers, and for 
other positions in the company, &c., &e. 
The result is a moral tone that is kept 
up in no other institution of the kind; 
a close attention to the concerns of 
the company in which every one is 
more or less personally interested, and 
the fact that this company is found to 
be one of the most important and the 
richest in the world, is owing to their 
following the rule laid down in the 
Bible, ‘‘ Muzzle not the ox that thread- 
eth out the corn.” That institution is 
well worth looking into, if you want to 
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establish something of the kind here. 
We have several old ships of the line 
that will no doubt be sold before a great 
many years. Three of them would ac- 
comodate 6,000 boys and I think that 
the number could be picked up in New 
York in about a month. They should | 
be taken, good or bad, and reformed. | 
The only bar to their entrance should | 
be physical debility. They should be | 
brought up as sailors, and no expecta- 

tions held out of their going to the 

Naval Academy, as the officers of our | 
navy and of our mercantile marine | 
should be picked men, and, not taken 

from the purlieus of cities.” . 

The Secretary of the Navy has also | 
written a letter on this subject in which 
he says: 

“The Navy Department has felt for 
a long time the importance of adopting 
some means by which the number of 
our seamen may be increased, their 
character as a class elevated, and their 
claims to greater care and protection by 
those to whom their services are inva- 
luable, acknowledged, but these great | 
objects can only be fully acomplished | 
by the enactment of a judicious law for 
their protection, and proper inducement 
and encouragement held out to those 
who elect to follow the sea as a voca- | 
tion.” 

The matter has been referred to the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of Education of this City, with a view 
of drawing the attention of merchants 
and the public generally, to the subject, 
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THE EARLIEST SHIPS OF NEW YORK. 


BY G. 


The “New Netherland,” 260 tons 
burden, and the ‘‘ Arms of Amsterdam,” 
Captain Adrian Ivris, with the bark 
Nassau, were among the earliest vessels 
sent by the West India Company to 
this region. During the year 1623 the 
“ New Netherland” arrived with the 
earliest families to make a permanent 
settlement—30 in number—and _ bring- 
ing cattle, poultry, and farming imple- 
ments. The vessel, built expressly for 
this trade, continued her regular pas- 
sages during the whole Dutch rule in 
our Colonial history; and it is stated 
that she made a voyage to the settle- 
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ment a hundred years after her first, 
and remained still in good condition. A 
voyage from Holland to the Dutch col- 
ony then -consumed seven or eight 
weeks. Laying their course for the 
Canaries, they steered for the @uiana 
and Caribees, and thence between the 
Bahamas and Bermudas until our coast 
appeared, 

Four vessels were dispatched to the 
Manhattes, as the settlement was then 
called, in 1629, and the next year the 
‘ Kindracht ” (Union) arrived with the 
first colonist for Renselaerswyck (Al- 
bany). In 1623 the first ship of war 
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entered this port, the “‘De Teoutberg ” 
(Salt Mountain,) of 20 guns and a 
company of soldiers to garrison the fort 
just erected near the present Battery. 
The “ Henig” was the second war ves- 
sel that arrived, 280 tons burden, with 
two metal, 16 iron and two stone guns. 
This, then, was a formidable ship, and 
brougt over the new director, William 
Kieft. 

During the year 1647 the ship “ Prin- 
cess ” sailed from New Amsterdam with 
a valuable cargo and several principal 
citizens. Among them was Director 
Kieft, to be tried for misrule, and Do- 
minie Bogardus, the first Dominie. By 
mistake the vessel steered into the 
British Channel, struck a rock, and 
went to pieces on the rugged coast of 
Wales, 80 passengers perishing, includ- 
ing the Dutch Governor and clergyman ; 
20 only were saved, and the melancholy 


_. ocurrence cast a universal gloom over 


the infant colony. 

The greatest naval event of the New 
Netherlanders was the expedition in 
1655 against the Swedes on ‘South ” 
or Delaware River, who were considered 
interlopers. It embraced seven vessels 
with six or seven hundred men, com- 
manded by Governor Stuyvesant. The 
‘“ Balance” was the leading vessel, with 
the “ L’Esperance,” a French privateer, 
three North River yachts and two other 
vessels. It was a bloodless victory, the 
right kind, the forts of the enemy hav- 
ing been reduced without the loss of a 
man on either side. 

The earliest shipwreck was in 1659. 
The ‘Prince’ Maurice,” ‘ Bear” and 
“‘ Flower of Guelder” all sailed for New 
Netherland” with 167 colonists. Se- 
parated in a storm, the “‘ “‘ Prince Mau- 
rice” about midnight struck near the 
present Fire Inlet, Long Island, and the 
next morning all escaped through the 
cold and ice to a barren shore, “* without 
weeds, grass, or timber of any sort to 
make a fire.’”? Assistance arriving from 
the colony, the cargo was also saved, 
but the ship lost. These are some of 
the ships’ names engaged in the early 
Dutch times between New Amsterdam 
and the mother country :—‘‘Blue Cook,” 
“Black Eagle,” ‘De Trow,” “Great 
Christopher,” ‘‘ Hope,” King Solomon,” 
“ Orange Tree,” ‘ New Netherland’s 
Fortune,” ‘“Moseman,” ‘Sea Mew,” 
“Three Kings,” and ‘‘ White Horse.” 

These vessels were mostly owned by 
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Holland merchants, except the “ New 
Netherland Indian” and the ‘“ Morning 
Star.” The “ New Love,” a small three- 
masted ship was built here by several 
colonists, and was the jirst three-masted 
vessel known to have been built upon 
our shores — Isaac Allerton, an English: 
merchant, residing in New Amsterdam 
owned a ketch, the “William and Jane,” 
trading with Virginia. The Virginians 
thus early grew tobacco, and Allerton’s 
great tobacco house, on the oldest maps 
stands on the shore of the Hast River, 
near Maiden Lane. 

The river trade was carried on by 
yachts or small sloops, the former car- 
rying a gun for defence against the 
Indians. Vessels under 50 tons anchor- 
ed by law, between Capsy Hook (Bat- 
tery ) and the present Coenties slip, and 
the larger as far as ‘‘Smith’s Valley,” 
near the present Fulton Ferry. Valen- 
tine’s manuals have aided us much in 
this investigation, and contain “ the 
list of the barkes, sloopes, brigantines, 
and open boates belonging to the citty, 
as returned by the comitee apoynted to 
take the same the Ist day of March, 
1683.” This was twenty years after 
the end of the Dutch rule. Bargues— 
The Dolphin, The James, The Jacob 
Leyster. Brigantines—The Deleware 
Merchant, John Stouton’s Frederick. 
Sloopes—Phridrick Phillips, Wm. Mer- 
ritt, Marten Cryger. Beart Schoyler, 
Jochew Statts, The Stan, &c,, &c., in 
all twenty six. Open boats—Dirick Ben- 
son, Lawrence Wessels, Cornelius the 
Fisher, Peter Johnson, William the 
Miller, Coll Morris, John Willson at 
Madman’s Neck, John Symn, Staten 
Island, &c,, &c., in all forty-seven. 

Such was the small beginning of that 
commerce which has placed New York 
among the great emporiums of the 
world! A century afterwards (1801), 
there arrived in one year, from foreign 
countries principally, 80 vessels, ships, 
brigs, &c., and there sailed for Great 
Britain 9. During the year 1684 the 
number of sloops and open boats navi- 
gating the Hudson alone amounted to 
about 100, most of them clearing for 
Albany. What inexhaustible mines of 
wealth, ricber than California’s golden 
and silver fields, did Hudson lay open 
when, two centuries and a half ago he 
discovered the noble stream which will 
foreyer honor his never-dying name ? 
What changes since? A few beads, 
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blankets, trinkets and a little wampum 
then. embraced the whole trade of the 
* newly-discovered region, but now un- 
counted, untold millions are borne on 
every onward wave of our beautiful 
Hudson, to the great commercial em- 
porium. From the official returns from 
1837 to 1865, a period of 29 years, the 
total tons of articles on all the New 
York Canals amounted to 92,015,744, 
and their value $4,269,075.523!! In 
the single year of 1864 their value 
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reached $274,400,639. Remember these 
vast amounts arise from the State canals 
alone, the railroad incorporations and 
their riches to the trade of the State 
are not included, and they will im- 
mensely swell and enrich the general 
gum! The people, too, are the greatest 
riches of the State; and in 1628, Man- 
hattan Island contained 270 souls all 
told (Broadhead). The State Census of 
1855 reports 3,466,212.— Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


OUR FOOTHOLD IN THE WEST INDIES —THE ISLANDS PURCHASED FROM DENMARK. 


The Copenhagen telegram which 
affirms the purchase by the United 
States of the Danish possessions in the 
West Indies, may be accepted as sub- 
stantially true. ‘The three chief islands, 
Santa Cruz, St. Thomas and St. Juan or 
St. John, with the series of lesser islets 
appurtenant thereto, will probably soon 
pass under the dominion of the Repub- 
lic; and the event will mark a grand 
era in our political history. Even the 
acquisition of Russian America was a 
step in a familiar direction, that of ter- 
ritorial growth on the mainland of 
America. This is not a continental, but 
an insular annexation, and a planting of 
our flag in the Lesser Antilles at the 
entrance of the Caribbean Sea. The 
European Press, from London to St. 
Petersburgh, and from St. Peters- 
burgh to Rome, have already spok- 
en of this negotiation as an excellent 
bargain for the United States. It is 
likely to be received with equal favor 
here at home—save, perhaps, from a 
part of those who shrank from the pur- 
chase of Russian America, and who will 
raise a fainter echo of their cry of “ econ- 
omy,’ not responded to by the people 
at large. If what we get is worth more 
to us than what we pay, the true econ- 
omy is to buy. ; 

The advantages of this foothold we 
now, for the first time, get in the West 
Indies are twofold, military and com- 
mercial. The necessity of our possess- 
ing a naval station somewhere in the 
West Indies has long been apparent. 
The stations on our South Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts have, through a short-sight- 
ed policy, based upon the angry feelings 


begot by civil war, been suffered to fall 
into neglect, and the actual needs of the 
yards at Norfclk, Pensacola, and else- 
where, have not been supplied. But 
even were all our coastwise stations 
what they should be, the necessity of 
this one remains. What we need is an 
arsenal, a coaling station and a depot 
for refitting and supply directly in the 
West Indies, where the cruising-ground 
of our fleets lie, and directly in the 
line of southward commercial travel. 
The time and money consumed by re- 
turning from the cruising-ground to 
coaling-stations on the mainland is a 
considerable item. But in the event of 
war, it might become of the greatest 
import to have such a depot close at 
hand. How great a part the coaling- 
station plays in modern warfare, in our 
era. of steam navies, may be easily seen 
from the difficulties experienced by the 
Alabama, which traversed the world in 
her search for fuel. 

Now, the first great requisite for a 
naval arsenal is a good harbor; and in 
that fact lies the great prize we have 
secured in buying the Island of St. Tho- 
mas. St. Joln has a good anchorage; 
the harbor of Santa Cruz is difficult, 
and somewhat dangerous from the 
shoals in and around it. But the harbor 
of St. Thomas—called, like the main 
town, Charlotte Amalia—on the south 
side of the island, is, beyond comparison, 
the finest and safest in all the Wind- 
ward Islands. The famous hurricanes 
of the Caribbean Sea, of which every- 
body has heard, and which prevail all 
the latter half of the year, are not 
known in this magnificent harbor. 
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‘“* Whenever a ship,” says a recent tra- 
veler, himself a sailor, “is heard of in 
distress anywhere upon the broad At- 
lantic, the next news from her may be 
expected from St. Thomas. When the 
sails are blown to shreds, the pump- 
bolts worn with friction and the crew 
used up, the Captain is at length dis- 
couraged and down-hearted with useless 
beating and banging to westward, then 
he gives the order, ‘ Up helm and square 
away for St. Thomas.’ Down glides the 
tired ship through the fairy regions of the 
gentle trades, where the zephyrs of eter- 
nal Summer blow. * * But the under- 
writers at home, when they heard of it, 
slept with nightmares on their breasts.” 

Being so favored in respect to its 
harbor, St. Thomas is naturally an 
island of the greatest commercial im- 
portance, and it has well been said that 
“Denmark has made it the commercial 
exchange of the West Indies.” Lines 
of steam-packets from all parts of the 
world make it their principal station. 
One from Southampton arrives every 
fortnight, and steam vessels from Hav- 
ana and from the United States fre- 
quently touch here. The town is at 
the head of the bay, and is well sup- 
plied with piers, stores and warehouses. 
Thousands ‘of people gain their liveli- 
hood by repairing and refitting vessels 
that have put into the harbor in dis- 
tress, or by loading and unloading the 
regular commercial packets. 

While, therefore, its sister islands are 
intrinsically valuable, it is easy to see 
that St. Thomas is the most important 
part of the proposed purchase. In area 
it is less than Santa Cruz, and only 
about 2,500 acres of it are cultivated— 
that chiefly with sugar cane. But the 
truth is that the extraordinary com- 
mercial advantages of St. Thomas have 
caused its agriculture to be neglected. 
Three thousand vessels from all parts of 
the world annually come to its free 
harbor, and make the trade of the island 
both large and lucrative. By virtue of 
its magnificent harbor also, St. Thomas 
becomes an entrepot of foreign goods for 
all the islands about it. It has a con- 


stant and brisk trade with the chief 
coastwise cities of the United States, 
England, France, Holland, Germany, 
Italy. Its population of 13,000 to 15,000 
souls are almost entirely occupied with ~ 
pursuits connected with commerce ; and 
hence, though its soil is very fertile, its 
once large and valuable annual produc- 
tion of sugar, molasses and rum has 
been abandoned for the more profitable 
work in the town. 

Tt must not be forgotten, however, 
that St. Thomas is already the chief coal- 
ing station all in that vicinity ; we do 
not therefore have to establish a station, 
but only to acquire one already estab- 
lished. We have given statistics of the 
shipping which comes to this port, but 
for all this coal is provided, and the ne- 
groes and negro women of the island 
have been trained for years in rapidly 
supplying it to vessels in need. The 
coaling facilities of St. Thomas are 
quite as familiar to Huropean merchants 
and sailors as to our own. 

‘Considering, therefore, the admirable 
geographical position of “ our new Dan- 
ish possessions,” if such we may call 
them, the excellence of the harbor, the 
unusual coaling facilities, the briskness 
of its trade with neighboring islands— 
being able, as it is, to import and dis- 
tribute goods for their use more cheaply 
than they can do so themselves—there 
can be no doubt that, if we need a foot- 
hold at all in the West Indies, we have 
got the right one. That we are pur- 
suing the wisest policy in getting such 
a foothold, the history of the past, as 
illustrating prospective exigencies in 
peace or war to come, plainly shows. 
We must add that these possessions are 
very easily defensible in time of war. 
There will be but one port worth an 
enemy’s while to attack or ours to de- 
fend. This port has a very broad and 
safe anchorage with a narrow entrance, 
less than a quarter of a mile wide. It is 
a familiar cruising ground for our squad- 
rons ; but a single monitor or two would 
be adequate to the defence of the town 
and the island against all attacks likely 
to be brought against it.—WV. Y. Times. 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


The political and civil authority en- 
joyed by the. Pope is styled the tem- 
poral in contradistinction to his spirit- 


ual power. He claims to be both an 
earthly monarch, for the purpose of rul- 
ing over a kingdom which és of this 
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world, and the Head of the Church 
universal, in which capacity he admin- 
isters the affairs of a kingdom which is 
not of this world. 

This temporal power is in danger of 
speedy destruction. The Pope foresees 
that he may. soon become simply a 
priest, and cease altogether from being 
a prince. Whatever may be the issue 
of the uprising in Italy, it is at least plain 
that the days hasten on, wherein that 
great consummation will be reached, 
toward which the forces of civilization 
are moving with inestimable energy. 

Our readers may be pleased to have 
the following summary of historical 
data concerning this. pest of the ages, 
the so-called temporal power of the 
Pope. 

The grasping ambition of the Popes 
had succeeded so early as the times of 
Leo the Iconoclast, and Gregory II., in 
securing large estates and small pro- 
vinces, over which they bore rule. The. 


profligacy of the Byzantine emperors . 


left the Western barbarians a prey to 
themselves and comparatively easy vic- 
tims to the seductions of that showy 
ecclesiastical system which claimed the 
authority of heayen in support of its 
pliable superstition, 

The march of the Lombards toward 
Rome alarmed Gregory III., and he im- 
ploved the aid of Charles Marte], found- 
er of the Frankish dynasty. Charles 
died .before he was able to render the 
assistance asked, and his successor Za- 
_chary passed over into Italy and check- 
ed the Lombards. On his death another 
Lombard invasion ocurred. Rome was 
attacked and the Pope sought the help 
of Pepin, father of Charlemagne. Aid 
was granted. Astolphus, king of the 
Lombards was defeated, and compelled 
to cede to the Roman Pontiff more than 
twenty towns and cities. The temporal 
authority exercised over them was, how- 
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ever, very slight until, in the year 774, 
Charlemagne destroyed the Lombard 
monarchy, and granted to the Pope the 
temporal sovereignity over Ravenna, 
Corsica, Parma, Mantua, Venice, Istria, 
Spoleto and Benevento. This was the 
beginning of woes. 

Thus, for nearly a thousand years, the 
Papacy has exercised lordship in things 
temporal. But the possession of this 
power has ever been attended with dis- 
orders, and often interrupted by French, 
German and Austrian monarchs. It 
enjoyed under Leo X. (1513-21) a tran- 
sient glory. But the voice of Luther 
was heard in 1516, and a new element 
in European politics introduced by the 
great Reformation. 

The convulsion caused by the French 
Revolution broke up the Papal sover- 
eignity. Pius VI. was dethroned by 
Napoleon I. in 1798, and imprisoned at 
Paris, where he died in the following 
year. 

The present century has been one 
thus far of incessant revolution in Eu- 
rope, and each in its turn has dealt a 
blow at the temporal power, so that 
now very little remains of what was 
once an imposing and powerful State. 
A few weeks since, or just before the 
disturbances in Italy began, the Papal 
States were reduced to the following 
dimensions: Rome, population, 326,509; 
Civita Vecchia, 20,707; Viterbo, 123,324; 
Velletri, 62,013; Frosinone, 154,558; in 
all a population of 692,113, less than that 
which at present is reckoned to be the 
population of New York city. 

It is useless to speculate concerning 
events immediately at hand. Napoleon 
III. may make some capital for himself 
by stretching out his hand to support 
the tottering throne of the Papacy. But. 
the handwriting is on the wall. The 
abomination of ten centuries is doomed 
to a speedy end.—Intelligencer. 
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CURIOUS AMERICAN STATISTICS. 


The compilers of the census of 1860, 
in presenting a life table of the white 
population of the United States, express 
the opinion that the average duration 
of human life in this country is greater 
than that of any other nation. Taking 
100,000 persons here for a basis, they 


show that while over 14,000 of that 
number die the first year after birth, 
not 27,000 have dicd during the first 
five years and that over one-half of 
them are alive at the age of forty-six. 
A person at ten years of age may cal- 
culate upon living 47 years; a person 
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at twenty, 41 years; one of thirty, 35 
years ; of forty, 28 years; of fifty, 22 
years; and of sixty, 154 years. Infancy 
and old age approximate in the rate of 
mortality. The first year of life nearly 
15 per cent. die; at 80 years of age, 12 
per cent. and at 90 years, 25 per cent. 
die within the year of all who have 
reached those ages respectively. Of the 
supposed 100,000 born at the same time, 
70,075 are found to be surviving twelve 
years thereafter, and of those survivors 
less than one half of one per cent. die 
at the age of 12. At the age of 25 the 
mortality is one per cent. 

For the whole United States, the 
population being 31,443,321, the deaths 
were found to be less than 400,000. The 
rate of mortality would give a percent- 
age of 1.2727 for the whole population, 
white and black, and of 1.2000 for the 
This would show six 
deaths yearly for every 500 whites—a 
very low rate of mortality, indeed, and 
one, we imagine, not exceeded by that 
of any other country in the world. 

A census is a curious tell-tale in show- 
ing the effects of periods of prosperity 
and adversity in the history of a people. 
Thus a table exhibiting the decennial 
increase per cent. at different periods 
shows that the increase of persons be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age 
was from 1830 to 1840, something over 
thirty per cent., while the increase of 
persons between forty and fifty years of 
age was over forty-three per cent. Those 
between sixty and seventy were born 
in troublous time of the Revolution, 
when the increase of population was 
somewhat repressed by national adver- 
sities, while those between forty and 


_ fifty were born during a period of 


peace, which gave a stimulus to popu- 
lation. Hence the different showings of 
the census. : 

The compilers of the census have 
divided the population, in reference to 
the capability of support, into depend- 
ent and self-sustaining classes. ‘There 
they consider persons from birth to 
fifteen and over seventy, dependent. 
All the rest are more or less self-sus- 
tainers and sustainers of others. From 
twenty to sixty years of age they are 
the accumulating or contributing class, 
supporting themselves: and providing 
also for the support of those under 
fifteen and over seventy. ‘The calcula- 
tion is, that in the northeastern part of 


the Union, 1,000 of the working or sus- 
taining class support 702 of the depend- 
ent classes, that is, the class of persons 
under 15 years of age; in the northwest 
88+; in the southwest 1,020, and in the 
southeast 1,417. This applies to, the 
whites. In France there are 6,746 of 
the first named class, and 3,252 of the 
last. In Belgium, there are 6,421 to. 
38,557. In Ireland 6,398 to 3,601. 

The period for labor averaged in New 
England 18.71 years, in Missouri 17.25. 
The waste of life and loss of expensive ~ 
preparation for duties are greater in the 
United States than in Kurope, and - 
greater in the southern parts of the 
United States than in the northern. 

Such tables form matter for compari- 
son and reflection. They indicate the 
difference in cost to different, nations, of 
rearing those who contribute to the 
strength and wealth of each. In the 
United States, notwithstanding so much 
larger a proportion of the workers die 
than in France, our superior activity 
leads to greater production. But what 
that activity costs is witnessed in the 
larger proportion of our laborers who 
perish.—St. Lowis Republican. 


————»s -o__ 
The Midnight Sun in Norway. 


A letter on Norway, written by W. 
W. Thomas, late U. S. Consul at Goth- 
enburg, Sweden, describes that far 
northern country and one of its peculiar 
phenomena : ; 

Imagine a huge table-land, rising 3,000 
to 6,000 feet sheer above the sea—one 
vast rock, in fact, bleak and barren, coy- 
ered with snow, swept with rain, frozen 
in winter, sodden in summer—the home 
of a few reindeer and Lapps, and you 
have Norway proper, nine-tenths of the 
Norway that is shown on the map. 

But the rock is not whole ; it is crack- 
ed apart here and there, and the fissures 
show like slender veins over the country. 
The sides of these ravines are steep as 
the cleft left by an axe, and their depths 
are always filled by a foaming brook or 
river tumbling along from the drenched 
table-land above the sea. I have looked 
from the bottom of one of these valleys, 
and seen the perpendicular rock rise 
5000 feet on either side, and heayenshow 
like a strip of blue ribbon. Wherever 
in these dales there lies a bit of earth 
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*¢wixt rock and river, there the Norwe- 
gian peasant has built his cot; and it is 
on such bits of earth that inhabited Nor- 
way is situated, and here lives its 1,200, 
000 people.- The land just round his 
door, gives the Norwegian potatoes, rye, 
barley and oats; his cattle climb the 
steeps above for every stray blade; for 
the rest.he depends upon the sea and 
river. Were it not for the excellent 
fisheries along this northern shore, Nor- 
way would be uninhabitable. 

One night in July, 1865, Hon. J.-H. 
Campbell, late Minister at Stockholm, 
the two Messrs. Buckley, of Birming- 
ham, and myself, landed on the shore of 
anorthern fiord, in latitude 60 degrees 
north. We ascended a cliff which rose 
about 1,000 feet above the sea. It was 
late, but still sunlight. The Arctic 
ocean stretched away in silent vastness 
- at our feet. The sound of its waves 
scarcely reached our. airy look-out.— 
Away in the north the huge old sun 
swung low along the horizon, like the 
slow beat of the pendulum in the tall 
clock in our grandfather’s parlor corner. 
Weallstoodsilent, looking at our watch- 
es. When both hands came together at 
12, midnight, the full round orb hung 
triumphantly above the wave—a bridge 
of gold running due north spanned the 
waters between us and him. There he 
shone in silent majesty which knew no 
setting. We involuntarily took off our 
hats; no word was said. Combine, if 
you can, the most brilliant sunset and 
sunrise you ever saw, and its beauties 
will pale before the most gorgeous color- 
ing which now lit up ocean, heaven and 
mountain. In half an hour the sun had 
swung up perceptibly on its beat, the 
colors changed to those of morning, a 
fresh breeze rippled over the fiord, one 
songster after another piped up in the 
grove behind us—we had slid into anoth- 
er day. 

oe 


Anerican Interests in China. 


The San Francisco Bulletin alludes to 
the rapidly increasing interest of Amer- 
icans in China since the establishment 
of the new line of steamers from San 
Francisco, and urges new treaty provis- 
ions for enlarging our trade. It says: 

That the American house of Russell 


& Co. has now absolute control of the 
Yangtse-Kiang as far as open to trade— 
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that is, from Shanghai to Hankow, a 
distance of 650 to 700 miles; while 
another American house, Heard & Co. 
have control of the steam navigation on 
the Canton river. The American steam 
fleet on. the Yangtse-Kiang comprises 
seven vessels, aggregating 11,500 tons— 
an average of over 1,500 tons each, the 
largest steamers having a capacity of 
from 2,000 to 2,866 tons. An idea of 
the value of the traffic thus secured to 
American enterprise is afforded by the 
manifests of the largest of these vessels, 
the Fire Queen, for a single trip in June 
last, which footed up about $500,000. 
The freight on the Yangtse-Kiangsteam- 
ers, up or down, is five or six taels—say 
from $6 to $8 per ton. 

A new treaty, that will open the 
Yangtse-Kiang to Tokang, four hundred 
miles above Hankow, besides securing 
the other concessions suggested, includ- 
ing the permission to build telegraph 
and railroad lines, will enable citizens 
of the United States to build a trade in 
and with China of greater extent and 
value than has yet been enjoyed by all 
other countries together. The further 
opening of the great river we have 
named would give us access to a basin 
comprising 750,000 square miles of the 
most fertile and productive soil in the 
empire—a region which is the principle 
source of that trade which swelled the 
commerce of Shanghai in 1864 to $140, 
000,000, and which made the import 
trade of Hankow, seven hundred miles 
above, about $10,000,000 for the first 
two quarters of the present year. With 
the further opening of the river, and 
permission to touch at several large ci- 
ties between Shanghai and Hankow, 
which are now closed to our commerce, 
the fleet would increase, and in connec- 
tion with the steam line to San Francis- 
co by way of Japan would soon do an 
immense business. 

To the North Pole. 


An expedition to the Arctic regions 
of Europe has been planned, and was to 
start this month for Hammerfest, the 
most northerly town on the continent, 
and there take in, to complete her crew, 
some of the fishermen who are inured 
to the Arctic weather. The objects of 
the expedition are: 

1. To examine the coal beds at Spitz- 
bergen and report on the quantity proba- 
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bly available, and whether adapted to 
steam fuel. 2. To proceed north till 
they reached the pack, and then to fol- 
low its boundary in an easterly direc- 
tion, as far as the meridian of Nova 
Zembla, or further if possible. 3. To pay 
particular attention to the currents, 
with a view to the verification of Dr. 
Peterman’s very plausible theory that 
the gulf steam, after reaching the North 
Cape, takes a turn eastward and extends 
along the north coast of Siberia (the 
Polynia of the Russian geographers ;) 
and 4. To bring home specimens of the 
fossil ivory, of which inexhaustible beds 
are known to exist on Nova Zembla 
and adjacent coasts, formed by immense 
masses of elephants, mammoths, and 
other antedeluvian animals, supposed 
to have been overtaken by some sudden 
catastrophe during the glacial period. 


————_—_—2 <= ____ 
Size of Russian America. 


Russian America is sixty-five and a 
half times as large as Massachusetts ; 
between eight and nine times as large 
as all New England; twelve times as 
large as New York; nine times as large 
as Virginia; twice as large as Texas; 
twice as large as the French empire ; or 
between six and seven times as large as 
the island of Great Britain. It is con- 
siderably larger than all the New Eng- 
land States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Flori- 
da, Alabama and Mississippi together. 
Of the islands on the coast, Admiralty 
is very nearly the size of Long Island. 
St. Lawrence, Nunivak and Oonimak 
are a little smaller, and Kodiak is larger 
by 1,450 square miles. There are sever- 
al sounds, straits and bays which have 
from twice to twenty-five times the ex- 
tent of Long Island Sound. The river 
Youcon is believed, on pretty good 
grounds, to be five times as long as our 
Hudson, and as far as it has been ex- 
plored, is very nearly as wide as the 
Mississippi. The peninsula of Alaska 
is about one-third as large as Florida. 


q+ _. 
Telegraph Cables. 


The following is believed to be ancarly 
complete list of the more important sub- 
merged or cable lines. which have been 
laid, and which, so far as known, are 


now in operation, or, as in case of one of 
them at least suffering an interruption 
which is probably but temporary. In 
the list given, it will be obvious, several 
cables crossing wide rivers and other 
similar bodies of water on the American 
continent are not, included. The total 
number here given is siaty-two: 


Time in 
Time Length No.of operation, 
of Geogarphical position. in ‘on- to j 
Laying. Miles. ductors. July,1867, 
about 
1851..Dover to Calais, 27. 4 «= «(16 yrs. 
1853..Denmark—Across Belt, 18 3 14 * 
1853..Dover to Ostend, 80 6 14 “ 
1853..Across Frith of Forth, 5 4 TA a Ht 
1853..Port Pat’k to Donaghadee, 25 6 14 “ 
1853..Across River Tay, PB ag a 
1854..Port Patrick to Wh. Head, 27 6 Ay Diss 
1854..Sweden to Denmark, 12 3 he ate 
1854.. Italy to Corsica, 110 6 1g ‘ss 
1854..Corsica to Sardinia, LO Pts 18-8 
1855..In Egypt, 10 4 Twit 
1855..Italy to Sicily, 5 B} eins 
1856..Newf?l’d to Cape Breton, 85  *1 Leen 


1856..Across Gut of Canso. 1% 3 
1857..Across Norway Fiords, 49 *1 TOMES 


1857..Across mouths of Danube,8 *1 10 * 
1857..Ceylon to Hindoostan 30. *1 TO ee 
1858..Italy to Sicily, 8 1 CY 
1858.. England to Holland, 140 «+4 cS 


1858..England to Hanover, 280 2 
1858..Across Norway Fiords, 16 *1 


1858..S. Australia to King’s Is, 140 1 i 
1858..Ceylon to Hindoostan, 30 3h ss 
1859..At Alexandria 2 4. ad 
1859..England to Denmark, 368 %¥3 Me 
1859..Sweden to Gothland, 64 1 se 
1859..Folkestone to Boulogne, 24 6 es 
1859..Across Riversin India, 10 1 i) 
1859. .Malta to Sicily, 60 *1 ee 
1859.. England to the IsleofMan,36 *1 es 
1859. .Jersey Is. to Pioru (Fr.), 21 il Wy 
1859..Liverpool te Holyhead, 2 °“*2 a 
1859..Across Bass’s Strait, 240 1 ee 
1860..Denm’k—Across Gt. Belt iat : \ “ 
1860..Decea to Pegu, 116(2) 1 oy 
1860..Barcelona to Port Mahon, 180 1 a 
1860. .Minorca to Majorca, 35 2 


1860..Iviza to Majorca, 74 *2 
1860..CapeSanAntoniotoTviza,76 *2 
1860..Corfu to Otranto, (2) 90," *1 
1861..Across Norway Fiords, 16 *1 


1861..Toulon to Corsica, 195 #1 Oy 
1861..Holyhead to Howth, 
(near Dublin)’ 64 =*1 ae 


1861..Malta to Alexandria, 1,535 *1 
1861..New Haven (Eng.) to 

Dieppe, 80 4 
1862..Ft. Monroe to Cape Cha’s, 23 *1 
1862..Pembroke to Wexford, 63 *4 
1862..Across Firth of Forth, 6 4 
1862..England to Holland, 1 4 


1862..Across River Tay, 4 ss 
1863..Sardinia to Sicily, 21 ee se 
1863.. Persian Gulf to Kurrachee 

(Hindoostan), 1,450 1 ki 
1863..Otranto to Avlona, ~ 60 1 Ls 
1865..Biserta(Tunis)to Marsala,165 = 1 se 
1865..Across Dardanelles, ay ca} are 24 “ 
1865..Sweden to Prussia, 55 3 yet 
1866..Corsica to Leghorn, 66 1 18 mos. 


1866..Across Puget Sound, 32S 14« 
1866..Valentia to Newf’dl’d, 1,864 tl 
1866..Valentia to Newf’dl’d, 
(completed from 1865) 
about 1,864 fl NS 
1866..Newf'dl’d to CapeBreton, 65 ‘+1 10 “« 
1867..Key West to Havana, 191 7 1% 


* Strand. + Seven wires in one strand. 
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The Music of the Sea. 


The gray unresting sea, 
Adown the bright and belting shore, 
Breaking in untold melody, ' 
Makes music evermore. 


Centuries of vanished time, 
Since the glad earth’s primeval morn, 
Have heard the grand unpausing chime, 
Momently new-born, 


Like as in cloistered piles, 

Rich bursts of massive sounds upswell, 
Ringing along dim lighted aisles, 

With spirit-trancing spell ; 


So on the surf-white strand, 
Chants of deep peal the sea-waves raise, 
Like voices from a viewless land, 
Hymning a hymn of praise. 


By times, in thunder notes, 

The booming billows shoreward surge ; 
By times a silver laugh it floats; 

By times a low soft dirge. 


Souls more ennobled grow, 
Listing the worldless anthem rise ; 
Discords are drowned in the great flow 
Of Nature’s harmonies. 


Men change, and “ cease to be,”’ 

And empires rise and grow and fall ; 
But the weird music of the sea 

Lives, and outlives them all. 


The mystic song shall last 
Till ‘Lime itself no more shall be : 
Till seas and shores away have pass’d, 
Lost in eternity. —Once a Week. 
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A New Electric Light. 


An exhibition of the working of a new 
method for producing light by means of 
electricity, the invention of Prof. Nollet, 
of Paris, was made at the Battery, one 
evening last week. ‘The illuminating 
apparatus having been placed on the 
roof of the Barge Office, threw a very 
clear and penetrating light to a great 
distance. So strong was the light that 
the Captain of one of the revenue cut- 
ters informed the company that he had 
read his newspapers by it at the dis- 
tance of nearly six miles, and at the 
Narrows the ordinary gas light display- 
ed from the tower of the Barge Office 
was entirely lost sight of in the greater 
brilliancy ofits new rival. The appa- 
ratus for producing electricity is quite 
simple, consisting of several series of 
horse-shoe magnets—58 magnets in all, 
arranged in a cylindrical form in.a frame, 
within which is a revolving cylinder 
thickly set with bobbins of soft. wire, 
which, by the motion of the cylinder, 
are made to pass very rapidly between 
the poles of the magnets. The action 
of the magnets on these revolving points 
generates a large athount of electricity, 


which is carried through ;a conducting 
wire to the point where the illuminat- 
ing apparatus is placed, and thence back 
to the generator. At the illuminating 
point the circuit is broken, and the two 
ends of the wire are tipped with pen- 
cils formed of the resinous substance 
which collects in the retorts of gas 
works. These points become intensely 
heated by the passage of the current, 
and give out an intense white light. 
As the points burn off, these carbon 
pencils are fed by clock work, so as to 
preserve a uniform distance between 
them. The expense of producing the 


' light, exclusive of the cost of the power 


required to drive the generating ma- 
chine, is said to be about two cents per 
hour. In this case, the generator was 
driven by a small Andrews oscillating 
engine, of about two horse power, which 
was ample for the purpose. The same 
generating apparatus may be used to 
supply several lighthouses at the same 
time, if in the same neighborhood, as 
the electricity can be conducted through 
wires several miles, as in the magnetic 
telegraph.— Tribune. 
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Telegraph Fac-Similes. 


Mr. Field has brought out to this 
country a number of very interesting 
specimens of the system of telegraphing 
now in operation between Paris and 
Lyons, and Paris and Bordeaux, by 
which exact copies of the message are 
produced at either extremity of the lines 
solely by mechanical means. The mes- 
sage is written on prepared paper, cov- 
ered with a lead-colored surface, which 
is a non conductor of the electric fluid. 
The writing, or drawing, in the ink fur- 
nished for the purpose, changes the 
points touched by it to the opposite 
electrical character. The pendulum is 


‘swinging at each end of the circuit in 


unison. Its upper end is divided into 
points—say, like a fine-toothed comb. 
The message being passed over these at 
one end, sends a current to correspond 
with the writing or lines, and produces 
an exact copy of the original upon the 
prepared paper held to the vibrating 
pendulum in the distant city. Thus a 
fac-simile of writing and signature is 
furnished without any skill of the oper- 
ator. A drawing of the likeness of a 
thief or absconding clerk is reproduced 
with minute faithfulness, Patterns of 
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machinery, patterns for bonnets, hiero- 
glyphics, messages in Chinese, or in an 
unknown tongue, are copied with as lit- 
tle trouble as the simplest letters of a 
familiar alphabet. Some notices of this 
have been given in foreign journals, but 
no mere verbal description can convey a 
full idea of the wonderful process. The 
Hibernian who insisted some years ago, 
that the telegraph operator should for- 
ward his photograph.over the wires to 
his sweetheart, was only a little ahead 
of his age, since this can now be done 
without the slightest trouble, provided 
the likeness be taken on the proper ma- 
terial —W. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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The Suez Canal. 


The Suez Canal will not be in oper- 
ation until October 1869. At Port Saiid, 
the northern entrance, there have been 
constructed two piers, one and a half 
miles long, admitting ships drawing 
twenty feet of water. The breadth of 
the Canal will be 328 feet, to excavate 
which, machines are employed along the 
whole line, with a force of 17,000 horse 
power. The cost of the work is estima- 
ted at $100,000,000, the expense, as 
originally calculated by the engineers, 
having been more than doubled through 
the proposition of the British Govern- 
ment and the change of plan. 

The fresh water canal which supplies 
Cairo and_ the laborers along the line is 
also used for the transit of small craft, 
and the income from this source is al- 
ready considerable, amounting to over 
one hundred thousand dollars for the 
six months ending July, 1867. Travel- 
ers, as’ well as goods, are conveyed 
across the isthmus on the route to In- 
dia. Notwithstanding the unrelenting 
hostility of the British Government, 
that Power will be the first to use the 
canal for war purposes, having contract- 

_ed with the company for the transpor- 
tation of a thousand head of cattle, and 
the supplies for the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion. And on this point, taking into 
consideration the expressed opinion of 
Palmerston, questions are asked by cu- 
rious Frenchmen, whether the Abyssian 
project is not a mere blind for the more 
cunning project of seizing the canal. 
With a foothold on the coast of Africa, 
below the mouth of the Red Sea, the 
English navy could easily prey upon the 


commerce of France. .The old feelings’ 


THE 


of animosity against Great Britain are 
in consequence awakened, and a close 
watch will be kept over the events of 
the war. ) 
RO 


Velocity Per Hour. 


The speed of our ocean steamers in 
crossing the Atlantic rarely exceeds 11 
miles per hour; the speed of «river 
steamers is from 14 to 24 miles per 
hour; ofa race horse, from 29 to 30; 
of a bird, 50 to 60; of a high wind, 20, 
and of a huricane, 80 miles; of sound, 
804; of mechanical force in air, 750; of 
the earth around the sun, 68,000; of 
light, as demonstrated by Foucault’s 
apparatus, 690,000,000 miles, and yet 
this inconceivable speed is little more 
than half the velocity of static electrici- 
ty, which latter, Wheatstone has shown 
to be 1,040,000,000 miles an hour. If 
the earth were a cannon-ball, shot at 
the sun from its present distance, and 
with the velocity it now travels, and if, 
simultaneous with the explosion, a tele- 
gram was sent to the solar inhabitants, 
the electricity would pass the interven- 
ing space of 95,000,000 miles and the 
message be received in five minutes ; 
the earth would be soon coming toward 
them after the lapse of eight minutes ; 
the inhabitants would have nearly two 
months to prepare for the shock, which 
would be received over ten years before 
they heard the explosion. 
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Sixteenth Anniversary of the New York 
Nautical School, 92 Madison Street, 


The Sixteenth Anniversary of the 
New York Nautical School, 92 Madison 
Street, was the occasion of a large gath- 
ering of friends of that Institution, and 
the Seaman’s cause in general. 

The rooms were handsomely draped 
with flags presenting a beautiful appear- 
ance, and were crowded to their utmost 
limits. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Charles J. Jones, Chaplain 
“ Sailors Snug Harbor.” 

Isaac J. Smith, Esq., President Metro- 
politan Savings Bank, was Chairman. | 

Dr. Wm. Faulds Thoms delivered the 
annual address, which included an in- 
teresting history of Navigation, and a 
statement of the successful cperations 
of the New York Nautical School since 
its establishment, fifteen years ago, by 
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Captain William Thoms, author of the 
Practical Navigator. Over 6,000 pupils 
have been instructed, and now occupy 
important positions in the Merchant 
Marine. Over 2,000 have been prepared 
for the Navy. He also referred to the 
large correspondence with pupils and 
seamen in: general, and to the distribu- 
tion of good books, reading matter, &c. 

Rey. Charles J. Jones then made 
some interesting remarks testifying to 
his knowledge of the school for the past 
twelve years, of his personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the graduates, while 
pastor of the Port Society’s Mariners 
Church, of his frequently hearing them 
speak of the great benefit derived, moral- 
ly and intellectually, from the instruct- 
ion received at this school. He also 
spoke of the refining, elevating influence 


of this Institution, presided over by a ~ 


lady, the daughter of a Captain, and 
widow of another, eminently fitted for 
her important position, and said that 
seamen leave this school not only good 
navigators but good men, improved and 
prepared to fill higher positions in so- 
ciety. He then read a few extracts from 
the voluminous correspondence of the 
school, full of grateful thanks for the 
kind, thorough instruction received, 
which had enabled the writers to take 
much higher grades in their profession. 

Rev. Dr. Hodge, Pastor Ist. Baptist 
Mariners Church, next addressed the 
meeting, and spoke of the great interest 
he had taken in this Institution, feeling 
that it was a valuable means of doing 
much good among seamen. He had visit- 
ed tue school frequently, and had been 
struck by the earnest desire of this dear 
family for the welfare, spiritually and 
temporally, of those receiving instruc- 
tion. It would seem as if their strong 
faith, piety and prayers would be in- 
fluence enough to make these men 
christians, if they never entered a 
church door. The influences thrown 
around a seaman here are such as to 
make him a better husband, a better 
father, a better son, improved, indeed, 
in all the relationships of life. He ask- 
ed God’s blessing on the family super- 
intending the New York Nautical 
School, hoping they might be long 
spared to continue their interesting 
work. 

Rev. Edward Murphy, Pastor New 
York Port Society’s Marniers Church 
now spoke of his high appreciation of 
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this Institution, of his frequently meet- 
ing officers of vessels who date their 
success in life to the instruction receiv- 
ed at this New York Nautical School. 
He felt it a privilege to be present, for 
two reasons ; first, the Principal of this 
school, a lady whom he respected and 
revered, is a member of his church, and, 
secondly, from his being called to labor 
as a minister of the gospel amongst the 
interesting class of men whose welfare 


this Institution is engaged in promoting. 


The Chairman, Isaac J. Smith, Esq., 
drew up the following resolution which 
was read by Captain E. Richardson, 
who remarked that he was happy to 
have the opportunity of expressing his 
high estimate of this work among sea- 
men, and of his hearty concurrence in 
the resolution. 

Resolved, that the New York Nautical 
School in charge of Mrs. Captain Brown- 
son, Mrs. Captain Thoms, and Dr. Wm. 
F. Thoms, is entitled to the highest res- 
pect and confidenee of this community, 
and its success in educating 6,000 sea-- 
men, including 2,000 officers of vessels 
in the Naval Service, is an earnest of 
its high character and pledge of its fu- 
ture usefulness. 

Rey. T. R. Steward said it gave him 
much pleasure to second the resolution, 
and then made a few remarks on the 
usefulness of this school. 

The resolution was unanimously car- 
ried. 

The Chairman then addressed the 


meeting referring particularly to the 


strong testimony of the high character 
of the school contained in the numerous 
letters received, letters from all parts of 
the world, from officers in the Navy 
and officers in the Merchant Marine, 
testimony no money could purchase, 
the outporing of hearts grateful for bene- 
fits received; he referred also, to the 
late Captain Wm. Thoms, with whom 
he was personally acquainted, and of 
the high estimation in which his work 
on Navigation is held, and mentioned 
that immediately on its publication each 
of the Insurance Companies subscribed 
for a copy. 

Captain Schroeder then gave bis ex- 
perience of the elevating character of 
this Institution by citing a case which 
lately came under his observation. He 
had acook with him one voyage; a short 
time after, to his astonishment, met the 
same man in command of a fine ship in 
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California, having studied navigation in 
the New York Nautical School his ad- 
vancement was rapid. 

Captain Schroeder was followed by 
Rev. Mr. Van Meter of the Howard 
Mission who expressed himself as much 
interested in the work of this school, of 
his feeling a much stronger interest in 
the sailor’s cause since his last voyage 
to Europe, when he had an opportunity 
of seeing how much depends on seamen, 
their very lives being intrusted to these 
men of the sea, &c. 

The meeting was closed with prayer 
by Rev. Alanson Steward. 


> OS 
Sir Samuel Baker. 


The correspondent of the New York 
Tribune thus speaks of this distinguished 
traveler as he appeared at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science at Dundee. 

The Geographical and Ethnological 
Section, embracing not only narratives 
of historic adventure, but also the exhi- 
bition of the adventurers themselves, 
always possesses commanding attract- 
ions. The President, Sir Samuel Baker, 
who, as a controversalist, fights his op- 
ponents as he fights the savages who 
obstruct his way in Africa, is a man of 
fame and valor. He has lately received 
knighthood for his splendid adventures 
in the Region of the Nile. In the vigor 
of life, almost as gigantic as Belzoni, 
with a presence which commands atten- 
tion, a voice that could be heard across 
the Nile, and an eloquence with which 
few travelers are possessed, Sir Samuel 
Baker makes an attractive President. 
He avowed reluctantly the gloomy be- 
lief that Livingstone is dead. Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison said he believed the 
great doctor was alive ; and Sir Samuel 
and Sir Roderick both gave the same 
reason for their belief—“‘ The Mokanna 
men were such liars,” But Sir Samuel 
remarked that the Africans were scien- 
tific liars. A Mokanna lie was a work 
of art, and the construction of their 
story implied the death of Livingstone. 
The Mokanna men ought to come over 
and read a paper at the Association, on 
“ scientific lying,” which would be an 
addition to the Transactions of Science, 
and, considering the opposite uses made 
by Sir Baker and Sir Murchison of the 
Mokanna mendacity, it is desirable that 
they should contribute a paper on the 
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qualities of a lie as a basis of scientific 
inference. Sir Samuel paid a noble trib- 
ute to Sir Roderick who has infused 
such interest into geography that the 
Royal Society now numbers upwards of 
2,000 members ; and he said it was a 
consolation to the dying traveler, who 
might perish on his lone way, that Sir 
Roderick would search out his remains — 
and vindicate his memory. Ifin danger, 
Sir Roderick, if he knew it, would move 
the nation to rescue him. As an exam- 
ple of Sir Samuel Baker’s oratory, I 
quote the following passage from his im- 
promptu address: : 

‘“* Columbus achieved the feat that has 
completely altered the geography of his 
age by the discovery of America. How 
little did he dream that within the 
short interval of three and a half centu- 
ries the New World that he had dis- 
covered would be able to defy the Old: 
that upon the waves which rocked the 
frail canoes, iron-clads would fly the 
stars and stripes ; that a vast nation of 
Christian men should spring from the 
new soil, and people the desolate wastes : 
that the wilderness should become a 
garden, and the swamps luxuriant cot- 
ton fields; that great cities should 
arise upon the margin of her rivers; 
that the slave should be rendered free; 
and that the electricspark should speak 
in the profound depths of the Atlantic, 
and hold communion each minute with 
the West !—that weary distant West, 
to which for weeks he had struggled on 
toward unknown shores, lost ona bound- 
less ocean, but trusting in a Divine 
guide, who watched over the human in- 
strument that steered onward on the 
grand path to civilization. In the short. | 
period of three hundred and eighty years 
a small practical portion\of the interval 
assigned to the existence of man upon 
our earth, what vast changes have oc- 
curred, not only in geographical discoy- 
ery, but by its results! America has 
become a giant, an irresistible power 
upon her own soil, separated from Hu- 
rope by an ocean that renders her secure 
from hostile aggression, With every 
varizty of climate from the frigid to the 
torrid zone, with fertile soil, boundless 
forests, navigable rivers of prodigious 
extent, and commodious ports, the fu- 
ture of that wonderful country may be 
prognosticated by a comparison with 
the past. The first steps of a young 
colony are slow and full of difficulty, 
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but. if, in three hundred and eighty 
years, America has attained her present 
high position from an utterly savage 
state, what part will that vast continent 
assume in the future history of the 


world ?” 
’ city aes 


Admiral Hope. 


An. anecdote has been related of Ad- 
miral Hope’s Christian firmness in re- 
buking swearing and improper language 
when uttered in his presence. Not many 
years back, a gentleman in a London 
omnibus was using very violent language 
—swearing, and taking the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in vain, when he was 
quietly rebuked and requested to desist 
by an elderly gentleman sitting op- 
‘posite.. The first named having resent- 
ed the interference, the old officer add- 
ed,— 

Xe Well, sir, 1am extremely sorry you 
resent my words, sitaply requesting you 
to forbear insulting a very dear and 
precious name which I honor and love; 
and I can only say that, if you are dead 
to all feeling of consideration of common 
courtesy, and will persist in using the 
language you have done, you will com- 
pel me to do that which [ shall be sorry 
to be obliged to do.” 

Upon this the angry man broke out 
afresh, and defied him, when. the Ad- 
miral stopped the omnibus and got out, 
the other watching him, expecting he 
would call a policeman, etc. ; but, secing 
him walk quickly away, he remarked to 
another rider about his impertinence, 
when the person whom he addressed 
asked if he knew who it was that had 
been induced to remonstrate with him. 

He replied, “ No,” nor did he care, ex- 
cept that he was very impertinent for 
threatening him in that way. 

The other remarked that he was mis- 
taken, for thefe had been no threat, but 
a meek and courteous remonstrance ; 
that the man was a most kind and be- 
nevolent man, and a gallant officer, who 
was quite incapable of any mean act. 

“ What right had he to threaten me ? 
Did he not say he would do something 
if I did not desist ?” said the other, 

“ Yes,” replied the gentleman; * but 
that was no idle threat, and he did 
what he said he would be obliged to do.” 

“ And what was that?” asked the 
angry man. 

“ Why, get out and walk, which his 
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age and infirmities will hardly allow 
him to do; and he spends a great part 
of his income in succoring the afflicted 
and the destitute, and so would not 
like to throw away even a sixpence.” 

* You don’t mean to say that was what 
he meant?” asked the angry man. 
“What is his name?” 

“Tam quite positive it was all he 
meant,” replied the other; and his 
name is Admiral Hope—a true-hearted, 
Christian man! ” 

“The angry man looked puzzled, 
then thoughtful, and at last called out, 
“God forgive me! what a fool I have 
been! Give me his address, in case I 
should miss him.” 

He stopped the omnibus and jumped 
out to seck his faithful reprover, adding 
that he hoped it would make a new 
man of him, for he never should forget 
the lesson to the last day of his life! 

This anecdote was related by the 
gentleman himself, who became a hum- 
ble follower of the Lord Jesus, but who 
has since gone t» his rest, trusting only 
in that blessed name which he had so 
blasphemed and lightly spoken of.— 
There was another soul to whom this 
little incident had been so richly blest 
that it had sunk into his heart and 
sprung up to everlasting life. 


OE OB 
Be Thou Clean. 


For every breath of air inhaled by 
the lungs there is returned another, not 
only deprived of, a great portion of the 
vital principle, oxygen, but in addition 
thereto it is heavily laden with carbon 
in the form of carbonic acid gas, and a 
large amount of moisture, cither of 
which alone would render it unwhole- 
some, but, together, render the exhaled 
air a certain provocative of disease, or a 
rapid and fatal poison, according to the 
amount re-inhaied. 

Under ordinary circumstances these 
two products of respiration are invisible, 
but their existence can be proved at 
any time by the following simple ex- 
periments. To show the moisture in 
the inhaled air, we have but to breathe 
gently on a cold glass or iron and in- 
stantly it is condensed in the form of 
dew, which in a short time will collect 
in large drops and run down in little 
streams. Every breathing animalshows 
it in dry frosty weather by the colored 
vapor which issues from the mouth or 
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nostrils at every breath. In cold weath- 
er the windows of every crowded church 
or school-room give ample token of its 
existence within by its condensation 
upon them, giving them the appearance 
of ground glass, and let it not be forgot- 
ten that it is not only the layer of at- 
mosphere next the window which is 
thus imbued witi the moisture, but 
that it is equally prevalent throughout 
the whole apartment, that every head 
within is immersed in it, and every pair 
of lungs is re-inhaling it. The quantity 
of water thus inhaled with the breath 
amounts to an average of a pint anda 
quarter every twenty hours for each 
Every man’s body is a distil- 
lery, and every pair of lungs an alembic 
from which the surplus of water of the 
blood is distilled into the atmosphere, 
and when concentrated, as in crowded 
and unventilated rooms, is scarcely less 
baneful than the products of certain arti- 
ficial stills which men “put into their 
mouths to steal away their brains.” 

The formation of carbonic acid gas is 
also easy of demonstration. ‘Take a 
white glass vial, about three-quarters 
full of common lime water, perfectly 
clear, and with a small tube (a pipe- 
stem or a straw) pass the the breath 
slowly through the lime water for a few 
minutes. The fluid will gradually be- 
come opaque and of a milky whiteness. 
If the vial is then set at rest, the liquid 
will soon become perfectly clear again 
by the subsidence of a white powder to 
the bottom, showing it was the powder 
which gave the milky hue to the liquid. 
This powder, by chemical examination 
may be proved to be carbonate of lime, 
which was formed by the union of the 
pure lime of the water with the carbonic 
acid of the breath. 

Besides these two inhalations from 
the lungs, the latter being especially 
poisonous, a considerable amount of 
both is also thrown off from the skin, 
adding to the deleteriousness of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and this result is 
also aggravated by the exudation of a 
portion of animal matter which is found 
floating in the air, the decomposition of 
which is the principal cause of the pe- 
culiarly offensive odor given by a con- 
fined and oft-breathed air, and lends 


additional strength to its poisonous 


character. This peculiar sickening odor 
is perceptible to any one entering from 
the open air into a crowded room, or 2 
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close chamber which has been occupied 


‘a few hours by one or more persons. 


And it is especially remarkable that the 
occupants of such a room or chamber, 
whose inhalations are the cause of this 
unpleasant odor, are themselves un- 
conscious of its offensiveness and im- 
purity. This is due to the fact that it 
has gradually invaded their olfactories, 
stealing imperceptibly over their sense 
of smell, and its acuteness. Let any one, 
after a night’s occupation of a chamber 
with the windows and doors closed, 
leave it and breathe the external air for 
a few minutes, and then return to the 
chamber before it has been ventilated ; 
he will at once perceive what is here 
alluded to, and may feel astonished at his 
having escaped suffocation from his own 
and his companion’s foul gases. No one, 
however, can remain immersed in such 
an atmosphere, even of his own creating, 
without morc or less injury to his bodily 
functions, especially a feeling of depres- 
sion of his nervous and muscular powers. 
He wakes unrefreshed, and unfitted for 
the enjoyments and occupations of the 
day. Those who never sleep in well- 
ventilated dormitories cannot appreciate 
the great advantages which ventilated 
chambers afford to both the sleeping 
and waking hours. 

Many a hearer is put to sleep by the 
foul atmosphere of ‘an unventilated 
church; many a once has swooned from 
the same cause; and many a sleeper in 
a close unventilated bedroom has gone 
into “ the sleep that knows. no waking,” 
frem sudden congestion of the brain 
produced by the foul air of the room. 

There is, therefore, a more than su- 
perficial in‘erpretation to be given to 
the sacred injunction, ‘* Be thou clean.” 
—RHerald of Heaith, 


a 
Knowledge of the Bible. 


The Emperor Theodosius wrote out 
the whole New Testament with his own 
hand, and read some parts of it every 
day. Theodosius the Second dedicated 
a great part of the night to the study 
of the Scriptures. George, Prince of 
Transylvania, read over the Scriptures 
twenty-seven times. Alphonsus, King 
of Aragon, read the Scriptures over, to- 
gether with a large commentary, four- 
teen times. ‘ 

Sir Henry Wotton, after his custom- 
ary public devotions, used to retire to 
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his study, and there spend some hours 
in reading the Bible. Sir John Harop, 
in like manner, amid his other voca- 
tions, made the book of God so much 
his study, that it lay before him night 
and day. James Bonnel, Esq., made 
the Holy Scriptures his constant and 
daily study: he read them, he meditat- 
ed upon them, he prayed over them. 
M. De Renty, a French nobleman, used 
to read daily three chapters of the Bible, 
with his head uncovered, and on his 
bended knees. 

Lady Frances Hobart 1ead the Psalms 
over twelve times a year, the New 
Testament thrice, and the other parts 
of the Old Testament once. Susannah, 
' Countess of Suffolk, for the last seven 
years of her life read the whole Bible 
over twice annually. 

Dr. Gouge used to read fifteen chap- 
ters every day, five in the morning, five 
after dinner, and five in the evening, 
before going to bed. Mr. Jeremiah 
Whittaker usually read all the Epistles 
in the Greek Testament twice every 
fortnight. 

Joshua Barnes is said to have read a 
small. pocket Bible, which he usually 
carried about him, a hundred and twen- 
ty times over. Mr. Robert Cotton read 
the whole Bible through twelve times 
a year. 

Rev. Mr. Romaine studied nothing 
but the Bible for the last thirty or forty 
years of his life. 

A poor prisoner, being confined in a 
dark dungeon, had no light, except for 
a few moments when his food was 
brought him: he used to take his Bible 
and read a chapter, saying he could find 
his mouth in the dark when he could 
not read. 

Henry Willis, farmer, aged eighty- 
one, devoted every hour that could be 
spared from his labor, during the course 
ot so long a life, to the devout and se- 
rious perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 
He had read with the most minute at- 
tention all the books of the Old and 
New Testament eight times over, and 
had proceeded as far as the Book of Job 
in his ninth reading when his medita- 
tions were terminated by death. 

( Bible Suc. Record.) 
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The Compass in the Fog. 


‘Did you ever hear the Bible compared 
to the mariner’s compass? You have 
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heard it called a guide, to direct those 
who are journeying through this world ; 
a counsellor, to give advice to those who 
lack wisdom; @ lamp, to give light to 
those who are in darkness; and you 
have readily understood why such 
names have been given to that blessed 
Book. But how can it be said to be 
like a mariner’s compass ? 

You probably know that a compass 
tells the shipmaster how to shape the 
course of his vessel across the pathless 
sea, in order to gain some desired point 


‘in another part of the world. He con- 


sults it many times every day, and 
would consider it a great misfortune to 
be deprived of that instrument at sea. 

One beautiful summer evening [ was 
on board a steamer. Everything went 
on smoothly during the first part of the 
night; the stars were out and shining 
brightly; the sea was calm, the vessel 
sped swiftly on her way, and all was 
pleasant when the passengers retired to 
rest. But toward morning a fog began 
to gather about us; and the nearer the 
hour approached for the sun to rise, the 
denser it became. [ was up betimes, 
and noticed that, as the fog thickened, 
the engines were checked, and the speed 
of the steamer lessened, till at last she 
seemed scarcely to move through the 
water. We could not see more than 
her length in any direction. Before the 
headlands of the shore were in sight ; 
now, our only guide was the compass. 

T soon found that the officers did not 
consider our position without peril. We 
were lost in the fog, and they felt that 
we were too near the rock-bound coast 
to be groping along in the dark, misty 
shroud. 

The captain, pilot, and another officer 
held a consultation. When they se- 
parated, the signal was immediately 
given to start the engines; and, at the 
saine time, a turn or two of the wheel 
brought our steamer to point seaward, 
as the compass told us, and away we 
went, for some time, directly off shore. 
Then there was another consultation, 
and the steamer’s course was again 
changed, this time towards the shore. 

In about an hour we suddenly heard 
a fog-bell, and»within a few minutes 
afterwards we discovered just before us 
a rocky point, on which was a light- 
house, and. the bell which had warned 
us of our danger. We passed so near 


the outer ledge of rocks that you might 
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have thrown an apple upon it from the 
steamer’s deck! But when we reached 
this dangerous point our pilot knew 
where we were. Taking his course ac- 
cordingly, he soon brought the vessel 
to our ‘desired haven.” 

What the compass is to the mariner, 
—a guide, but for which the ocean 
would be a trackless and perilous waste, 
—is the Bible to us all; it reveals a 
future life, and guides us step by step 
till we enter heaven. 

E> eae 


And the Door Was Shut. 


How sudden, how complete the 
change. One moment the light streams 
out from the scene of gladness within, 
through the open door; the next, the 
blackness, the darkness, the gloom of 
midnight; the darkness the more pro- 
found by reason of the light so bright 
but the moment before. Such is the 
picture presented in our Saviour’s words. 
How profound and original his teach- 
ings that could find in the simple clos- 
ing of a door a lesson so solemn as this. 
It is the door of salvation. It is the 
Lord Jesus, the Master of the feast, 
who himself shuts the door; and when 
he shuts, no man can open. 

But when is it shut ? When is mercy’s 
door shut? No question more import- 
ant can be asked by a sin-ladened son 
of Adam. 


“How far may we go onin sin? 
How long will God forbear? 

Where does hope end, and where begin 
The confines of despair ?”’ 


No man knows when this door will 
be closed to any soul. Always at the 
end of life, but whenever the soul is 
finally left of the Holy Spirit the seal 
is set. No more strivings of the Spirit ; 
no more hope. 

Thank God if you have not already 
grieved away his Holy Spirit, and hast- 
en to enter in. If the- door is closed, 
and you are within, think how blessed 
your state. A guest at the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb, you will walk in 
the light and share its eternal joys. 
Nothing from without can get in to 
break the peace of your soul. No foe 
assail, no sin disturb, no care becloud 
your soul for ever. But if without, 
then no ray of light breaks in upon the 
gloomy darkness. No hope cheers the 
‘soul; but bitter regrets for opportuni- 
ties lost will add intensity to all its 
misery.— American Messenger. 
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The Love of Jesus. 
Rev. 1. 5, 6. 


In contemplating the love of Jesus, | 
as seth forth in the above passage, we 
can trace the four following. character- 
istics, namely, thinking of its object, 
visiting its object, suffering for its object, 
exalting its object. 

I. He thought of us. Deep in His own 
eternal mind, He pondered His much- 
loved Church before the foundation of 
the world. 

*« His gracious eye surveyed us. 
Ere stars were seen above. ; 

II. Did He rest satisfied with merely 
thinking about us? No; He laid aside 
all His glory, and came down into this 
cold, heartless world, as into a vast 
quarry from whence He would hew out 
stones for His heavenly temple. He 
made His way down into this “ rough 
valley,” of ours, which had ‘“ neither 
been eared nor sown.” “The day-sprin 
from on high hath visited us.” ar 

III. But He did not rest satisfied 
with coming down to look at us in our 
guilt and ruin, our misery and degrada- 
tion. He suffered for us. He hath ‘* wash- 
ed us in His own blood.” He loved us, 
though in our sins; and he has washed 
us from our sins. He would not leave 
a single speck upon the objects of His 
eternal love. 

IV. What, then, was all this for?- 
Why those unutterable sufferings of 
Jesus? Why those three hours. of 
profound darkness? Why that bitter 
ery, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” Simply that the Love 
of Jesus might evalt its object. And, 
truly, He has exalted us; yea, to the 
very highest point of dignity.. “ He 
hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father.” 

Thus we see how the love of Jesus 
has thought of, visited, suffered for, and 
exalted its object. this is for our ex- 
ceeding comfort and joy. 

But we should bear in mind that, if 
we love Jesus, we, too, will often like 
to think of Him—often delight, to con- 
template His matchless grace—to pon- 
der over His infinite perfections. More- 
over, we will visit Him in the secret of 
His sanctuary, not to gain a name as 
persons of much prayer, but to gratify 
the affections of our hearts for Him who 
is “fairest among ten thousand, and 
altogether lovely.” 
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Again, we shall be ready to suffer for 
Him, not in order to commend ourselves 
as persons of great energy, zeal, and 
personal devotcedness, but to express 
the high estimation in which we hold 
His divine and adorable Person. 

Finally, it will be our constant aim to 

_ecalt Him in every place. Our language 
willbe, “Oh! magnify the Lord with me, 
and let us exalt His name together.” 

Let us earnestly pray for such a deep, 
full tide of divine love in our cold, nar- 
row, selfish hearts as will render our 
service not the mere flash of imperfect 
zeal kindled by the unhallowed spark of 
human opinion, but the calm, steady, 
constant flow cf unalterable affection for 
Jesus—that affection which has its chief 
joy in pondering over its object ere it 
comes forth as an actor or a sufferer in 
His cause. 

————— 0 ___ 


Instant Salvation. 


The wine of God’s love takes effect at 
once. This is Ilis blessed wine—the 
truth about Jesus, which he gives to- 
day. See how it takes effect. I one day 
said toa young man who was looking 


very gloomy, ‘“*What’s the matter ?”. 


“Ab! sir, my sins!” “What about 
your sins?” ‘“Tshall be lost!” “Can 
you read?” “Yes.” Will you read 
this verse?” ‘“* All we like sheep 
have gone astray.’”’ ‘Have you gone 
astray ?” “ Yes, and am very unkappy”— 
‘And we have turned, every one, to our 
own way.’” “You have turned to 
your way? A drunkard has turned to 
his own way; an infidel bas turned to 
his way; but God says, ‘ Al/ have turn- 
ed to their own way.” THe told me, 
with tears, he had. “Will you read 
the next line?” ‘¢The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all?” ‘Js 
that true?” ‘Sir, may I belicye it ?” 
You will be lost if you do not believe 
it; but if you do believe, you will bo 
saved.” “ May I believe?” “Can you 
believe what God says?” “May I believo 
it?” “You will be lost if yon don’t.” 

And that face, so long full of tears, 
became like the face of an angel, as he 
said, ‘‘I believe.’ “Then you are 
saved?” “Yes.” “And are happy ?”? 
“ Yes.” And at peace with God?” 
“Yes.” Te had drunk the wine of the 
good Samaritan, and the healing oil had 
been applied. Precious wine! blessed 
oil !—Rev. J. Denham Smith, 
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“Pardon for Nothing.’? 


A few days since, when visiting an 
old man who seemed anxious about 
salvation, I found great difficulty in 
making him understand that pardon is 
the free gift of God, through the precious 
blood of Christ. 

At last, T said to him, “ Now, suppose 
I were to go to a shop and buy some- 
thing for you, and pay for it, and tell 
you to go and fetch it; need you take 
any money witi you?” “No,” said the 
old man, brightening up, “it would be 
paid for.” ‘‘ Need you make any prom- 
ises to pay at some future time?” I 
then asked. “ No,” he replied, “I should 
have it for nothing.” 

“So,” I continued, “is it with forgive- 
ness of sins ; the Lord Jesus has paid the 
full price for it. He has had the groans, 
the sighs, the tears, the wrath, the pain, 
the punishment—yea, ail that sin de- 
served! He bore it all! Ile paid the 
whole! Yes, bought forgiveness with 
His precious blood, and now He gives it 
as a gift to all who bring their sins to 
Him.” 

‘* Yes!” said the old man, as his eyes 
filled with tears, “I see it now; it is 
pardon for-nothing ! PARDON FOR NOTH- 
Inc! Christ has bought it, and He will 
give it me!” 

Dear reader, may you also learn that 
Christ alone can save! that neither your 
tears, nor groans, nor prayers, nor works, 
can give you any right to heaven. No, 
you must come with nothing in your 
hand, and, as a helpless beggar, cast 
yourself upon His love and grace, and 
look to Him alone to cleanse you from 
your sins, and make you fit to dwell 
with Him above.—Evangelist. 
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Never, 
“T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 


Let every believer grasp these words, 
and store them up in his heart. Keep 
them ready, and have them fresh in 
your memory ; you will want them one 
day. The Philistines will be upon you, 
the hand of sickness will lay you low, 
the King of Terrors will draw near, the 
valley of the shadow of death will open 
up before your eyes. Then comes the 
hour when you will find nothing so 
comforting as a text like this, nothing 
so cheering as a realizing sense of God’s 
companionship. 


a 
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Stick’ to that word “never.” It is 
worth the weight in gold. Cling to it 
as a drowning man clings to a rope. 
Grasp it firmly, as a soldier attacked 
on all sides grasps his sword. God has 
said, and will stand to it, ‘‘ I will never 
leave thee.” 

‘“‘ Never!” Though your heart be 
often faint, and you are sick of self, and 
your many failures and infirmities— 
even then the promise will not fail. 

‘* Never!” Though the devil whisper, 
**T shall have you at last, yet a little 
time. and your faith will fail, and you 
will be mine ”—even then the Word of 
God will stand. 

“ Never”? When the cold chill of 
death is creeping over you, and friends 
can do no more, and you are starting on 
that journey from which there is no 
return—even then Christ will not for- 
sake you. 

“* Never!” When the day of judg- 
ment comes, and the books are opened, 
and the dead are rising from their 
graves, and eternity is beginning—even 
then the promise will bear all your 
weight; Christ will not leave his hold 
on your soul. 

O, believing reader! trust in the Lord 
for ever, for he says, ‘“‘ I will never leave 
you.” Lean back all your weight upon 
him—do not be afraid. Glory in his 
promise. Rejoice in the strength of 
your consolation. You may say boldly, 
“The Lord is my helper; I will not 
fear.”—Ryle. 
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Coming to the Father by the Son. 


The doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation may at times confound the 
intellect, but they satisfy the heart, for 
they show the way to communion with 
God. 

There was a way of coming to God 
prescribed in the old dispensation. It 
was not only symbolical of the future, 
but in itself was highly expressive. The 
sacrifices signified the giving-up of life 
forfeited by sin; this was justice. But 
they also were based on a substituted 
life ; this was mercy. Under the old coy- 
enant, men came to the Father through 
a Saviour whose atoning work was only 
hinted at. The foundation was there. 
The grand ideas of atonement were 
sketched in outline, and were presented 
to the senses by altars, victims, blood 
and incense. 
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What was wanting in all this? It 
was that which is described in the Epis- 
tle to the IIebrews as “a new and living 
way” (x. 20). It is not by mere éeaching, 
whether symbolical or plain, that Jesus 
becomes our Saviour. He is, in his very 
nature, a Mediator,—God-Man. He is 
the ‘living way.” When we come. to 
Him, and are his friends, we have found 
the Father, for He says, “‘ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

The incarnation brings God so near 
to our thoughts and sympathies, that 
we are without excuse if we do not 
find Him. The atonement so complete- 
ly washes away our guilt, that we are 
without excuse if we do not trust in it. 
The exaltation of Jesus presents Him 
to us as ever living to make intercession 
for us. This is not a lifeless way,—a 
way of reaching the Father by our own 
thoughts and inferences. A sympathiz- 
ing, atoning and divine Life draws us 
onward to heaven. 

If Jesus were a mere creature, then 
coming to Him would leave still.a wide 
distance between us and God. But He 
is not a way that stops short at the be- 
ginning of the journey. He takes us 
quite to God our Father. In Him is 
the love of God. His justice is the just- 
ice of God. His words are God’s words. 
His promise of salvation is as sure as 
the throne of God. His blood is the 
seal of God’s own covenant. : 

The incarnation is a great mystery ; 
but the design of it can hardly be called 
a mystery. Its design was, and is, to 
bring God near to us, and to bring us 
near to God. God the Father, as pure 
Spirit, could not so appeal to our senses 
and sympathies, and could not atone 
for sin upon the cross. As creatures of 
earth, but more especially as sinners, 
we need to come to the Father by the 
Son, the “new and living Way.” Dear 
reader, you can find find God if you 
desire to. He is near you. Do you not 
see ‘‘ the Way’? 


—<> 0 -<S- 
Jesus in the Storm, 


It was a fearfully dark, stormy night. 
When we went on board the steamer at 
Newbern in the morning, there was a 
pleasant, delightful breeze from the 
north-west, such as is common to the - 
Vicinity in the latter part of March. 

Towards evening, the wind increased ; 
and, by nine o’clock, we were experienc- 
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ing a severe gale; while darkness, thun- 
der and lightning caused all to feel that 
it was quite probable that the waters of 
Pamlico Sound would be our resting- 
place. 

From ten till one o’clock, the storm 
was terrilic.. All felt that the next 
moment might be, while most expected 
it would be, our last. Stout men, sea- 
faring men, looked aghast. During the 
day, and until nine o’clock, there had 
been gambling, profanity, and whisky- 
drinking. 

These were all discontinued when men 
began to feel that they were about to 
be ushered into the presence of their 
Maker. Consternation was depicted on 
every countenance. No one could walk 
the saloon; and frequently men were 
prostrated upon the floor from their 
chairs, as the steamer was tossed about 
by the frightful seas which frequently 
broke over her. Every joint in the 
steamer seemed to creak, and literally 
groan, so terrible was the strain. 

“What does the captain think?” 
“Can you see the light?” “Do you 
think the steamer can make the point 2” 
—were questions often asked.’ Nothing 
could be seen, except as the vivid flashes 
of lightning (accompanied by the most 
terrific thunder) startled each of us into 
a greater realization of our danger, as it 
revealed the seeming maddened waters 
which threatened to swallow us. Oh, 
what horror was depicted on the coun- 
tenance of those men of years, men of 
experience on land, on sea! It was full 
of its lessons of instruction. 

There was one lady passenger only. 
On the opposite side of the saloon from 
the writer, she sat in an easy-chair, as 
calm, as unmoved by all the fearful sur- 
roundings, as though at her home in 
Massachusetts, in the quict parlor of her 
parents. She was a stranger to me; yet 
I ventured to guess, “She is leaning on 
the Unseen; her mind is stayed on him.” 

“The light is in sight!” shouts one 
and another; and soon we round the 
point, and are safe. Crossing the saloon, 
J addressed the stranger lady: ‘A fear- 
ful storm, Miss W.”—“Yes.”—“Did you 
watch the countenances of these men ?” 
—“Yes, I did, and with much interest.” 
— Something to be learned from such 
an experience.” —‘‘Yes, very much,”— 
“ Something seemed to sustain you 
through it all.”—‘‘ ‘Thou wilt keep him 


in perfect peace whose mind is stayed . 
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on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee ;’ 
‘What time I am afraid, I will trust in 
Thee,’” was her answer. There was no 
secret about it. ‘‘Oh, blessed trust! 
Oh! how faithful to his promises is the 
Christian’s God!” thought I, as I watch- 
ed the perfect composure, and sweetness 
of expression, as her countenance lighted 
up, revealing the inward peace which pos- 
sessed that teacher from Massachusetts. 

How unlike the experience, on that 
dark, fearful night, of those on board 
who had no Jesus to.cling to in the 
storm !—Christian Banner. 
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It is 1; Be not Afraid ! 


Matt. xiv. 27. 
Tossed with rough winds, and faint with fear, 
Above the tempest, soft and clear, 
What still, small accents greet mine ear ? 
?Tis I; be not afraid ! 


“ "Tis I, who washed thy spirit white ; 
*Tis I, who gave thy blind eyes sight; 
Tis I, thy Lord, thy life, thy light: 

’Tis I; be not-afraid! 


“ Those raging winds, this surging sea, 
Bear not a breath of wrath to thee : 
That storm has all been spent on me: 

’Tis 1; be not afraid ! 


“ This bitter cup, I drank it first ; 
. To thee, it is no draught accurst ; 
The hand that*gives it thee is pierced : 
°Tis I; be not afraid! 


‘Mine eyes are watching by thy bed, 
Mine arms are underneath thy head, 
My blessing is around thee shed : 
*Tis I; be not afraid ! 
«« When on the other side, thy feet 
Shall rest ’mid thousand welcomes sweet, 
One well-known voice thy heart shall greet: 
*Tis I; be not afraid.” 


—_———> > ____ 
I just laid down on the Promises! 


Such was the artless bnt most signifi- 
cant expression of a coal-stoker who 
had found Jesus. He had, like many 
others, been “very religious” just be- 
fore a battle while in the army, or when 
his fears of dying had been aroused, 
only to fall back again into his old evil 
courses when the impression of danger 
had passed. For a year past, in frequent 
conversations, he had professed to be- 
lieve in Jesus, but without also believ- 
ing that his sins were forgiven; nor 
could any explanations of how God had 
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indissolubly joined believing with the 
remission of sins and eternal life move 
him. While he professed to believe, yet 
he knew that he had not eternal life, 
and “made God a liar” by not believ- 
ing “the record that God gave of his 
Son. And this is the record, that God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this 
hfe is in his Son.” (See carefully 1 John 
v; 10, 11.) 

A sew days ago, however, as he stood 
in his fire-pit, he realized vividly his 
spiritual danger, and with tears of agony 
cried to the Lord. He had often before 
fruitlessly prayed, and it came to him 
that his prayers would not save him. 
Then returned to him the teaching, be- 
fore apparently wasted, that by faith, 
and faith oniy, could he be saved, and 
he energetically exclaimed, ‘I will be- 
lieve—yes, I do believe that Jesus died 
for me!” and immediately he was so 
filled with a sense of all that Christ had 
done for him, that he sat down on his 
wheel-barrow handle and wept freely 
like a child; tears no longer now of 
agonizing dread, but of sorrow that he 
“had lived for thirty-nine years in re- 
bellion against Christ, who through it 
all had been preserving him from death 
at home or in war, and still ‘ waiting 
that he might be gracious unto him.’” 

In reply to the question as to what 
his real condition had been when he 
professed to believe in Jesus, yet with- 
out the forgiveness of sins, he said, 

“T thought that I believed in Jesus; 
but I was all the while trusting in myself ; 
it was what I was to do that was to 
carry me to heaven, though of course I 
could not deny that such a person as 
Jesus Christ had lived. But O, when 
I trusted him, then I knew that all my 
sins were surely taken away, and I had 
to go and tell the men around the fac- 
tory how Jesus had done it all. I be- 
came a Christian when I just laid down 
on the promises.” 


—————— > 0«<.___ 


Where our Shipmasters come from. 

Accorpine to the Yarmouth ( Mass.) 
Register, in the town of Harwich, two 
hundred and forty-seven of the citizens 
return their occupation as masters of 
vessels. The Nickerson family of the 
town includes twenty-five on the list, 
and there are twenty captains Doane, 
nineteen of Chase, and twelve each of 
Baker, Cahoon, Kelley and Snow. 
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Sow Beside Ail Waters; 
OR, THE POWER OF A TRACT. 


Mr. B— is returning from the Navy 
Yard. He meets with a seaman who 
has just returned from San Francisco, 
and, being flush of cash, is choice prey. 
Mr. B— would save him. They chat, 
and he at length presents him a tract, 
which “Jack” declines. ‘ You would 
take a glass of rum, wouldn’t you, if it 
was offered,” said the boarding master, 
“and why refuse the tract.” No! is the 
reply. Mr. B— retires, having slipped 
the tract into his pocket, and leaving 
him with the invitation to come to the 
pastor’s lecture in the evening. How 
earnest that secret cry to God was for 
this sailor’s soul, and for God’s arm to 
make the truth in the tract weighty, 
we know not another, even the great 
day will disclose this; but this we know 
that God heard and answered that cry, 
and shot an arrow into that heart, that 
brought the man, like a stricken deer, 
to the water-brooks for refreshing. In 
the evening he was found in the reading 
room of the Church of the Sea and Land, 
in great distress of mind, and was 
brought into that state by the truth in 
the tract. ‘There, pastor,” said he, ‘‘is 
what pains me. Jesus has often called me 
and I refused. He has knocked, knocked, 
knocked, and I would not let Him into my 
heart.” 


The man came to the lecture, drank 
of the truth, received reading matter, 
and on the following day was on his way 
to Australia. We were constrained to 
leave him an awakened soul in the Lord’s 
hand, whom we can reach only by our 
prayers; and we stay ourselves for his 
soul, on Him who begining a good work 
will perfect it. 

Christians, pray for him and for us, 
that seed sown on the waters may re- 
turn, after many days, a glorious har- 
vest. 
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Hymn. 


“Behold the Lamh of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world.’”’—Joun, 1, xxix. 


Behold the Lamb on Calv’ry’slain. 

See Him tortur’d, think what pain ; 

See, from His side flows precious blood, 
| It is the sinner’s healing flood. 


Bruis’d for my sins, He beers His lot, 
Despis’d, revil’d, He murmers not ; 
What love and mercy there did flow, 
While suffering in the depths of woe! 


In torment’s hour, hear prayer arise, 
‘‘Yather forgive them ;” thus He cries; 
And ere His spirit pass’d away, 

The dying thief rejoiced that day. 
Come, sinner, to this fountain pure, 
The Great Physician still can cure ; 
That precious blood all stains remove, 
*T will fit you for a Home above. 


—Honolulu Friend. 
A Sartor. 
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A Sailor’s Love. 

At a prayer meeting lately held in 
the church of the Sea and Land, corner 
of Market and Henry streets, a sailor 
with a full heart, and moved to tears, 
told the audience what a dear Saviour 
he had found. 

It was a touching scene to hear him 
bless God for being among those to 
whom he could fully speak of Jesus, and 
more touching still to hear him pray 
_ for his loved wife, far away, and more 
touching still to note the earnestness, 
the travailing of his soul, as he urged all, 
and especially sailors, to come and taste 
the blessedness of fully forgiven sin. 

His brother, in broken English and 
deeply affected, also testified that he 
loved Jesus, and that he laid his burden 
on Jesus, and that he could now sing 
“ Happy day, Happy day.” 

For that brother’s soul, his own 
brother prayed when in Hull, England. 
He then, to use his own strong language, 
“had a hold of God” for him, and on the 
day and hour on which he prayed for 
him, his brother was converted. 

Surely, missionaries may be made 
from sailors. They have the elements 
of character which fit them for mission 
work; they are generous, ardent men, 


‘be sought. 


capable of being great devils or great 
saints, and New York is the place to 
reach them. They are here in thous- 
ands, they are idle when in port, they 
are easily approached and only need to 
A band of sailor mission- 
aries in New York City could win 
many souls to Christ. A harvest of 
souls is near us for the ingathering. 
Every saved sailor becomes a mission- 
ary. Why will we not Evangelize 
them and have the highway of the 
nations reached with the gospel and the 
abundance of the sea converted ? 
Pastor. 
—___> o> 
The Late Rev. A, McGlashan. 
CHURCH ACTION. 

Whereas through the mysterious deal- 
ings of an all wise Providence, the Rev. 
Alex. McGlashan has been removed from 
the scene of his useful labors, and 

Whereas, the church of the Sea and 
Land, of which we are members and 


trustees, was conceived of him, and by 


his instrumentality organized and set in 
motion, and 

Whereas, in his pastoral relation, we 
have found him a steady, consistent 
christian, a faithful, enduring pastor, 
and an amiable sympathizing friend ;— 
therefore 

Resolved, that with pure affection, 
we will ever cherisn his memory, and 
seek as far as may be to follow him in 
his christian course, and 

Resolved, that while we cheerfully 
submit to the will of our Heavenly 
Father, we cannot help feeling that in 
the death of Rev. Alex. McGlashan, 
pure religion has lost an eloquent and 
earnest advocate, his family a loving 
father and faithful husband, the cause 
of seamen a true supporter, and we a 
dear friend and brother. And further 

Resolved, that to the family now in 
their great bereavement we would ten- 
der our earnest sympathy. 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Henry Harrison, Secretary. 
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Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street, 


Mr. Cassidy reports eighty arrivals 
during the month of October. These 
deposited $1,729, of which $480 were 
sent to relatives, and $1,000 placed in 
the Savings Bank. 

Forty went to sea without advance 
wages, two have been sent to the hos- 
pital, one assisted to reach his home in 
Boston, and another to the West. 

———————(qx»20<__- 
Rey. Dr. Sawtell. 

This esteemed brother, whose appoint- 
ment as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend Society, 
meets with universal favor, is expected 
to enter upon his work at once. 

He has also been appointed District 
Secretary of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, resident at Philadelphia, 
and may be addressed accordingly. 


(>  <S 


Help the Needy ! 


Mr. Editor:—Seamen’s widows and 
orphans naturally look to the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society when they are 
in distress. They have not looked in 
vain. Your donations, which I have 
presented after careful investigation of 
each case, have led some to self-reliance 
and aided others when in need of food 
and clothes. 

From large experience among the poor 
in the lower part of the city, I can say 
that there is no class which is more in 
need of sympathy and support than the 
destitute widows and orphans of our 


mercantile marine. 
Jno. LYLE, 


Pastor “Sea and Land.” 
Ee 


Position of the Planets for December, 


Mercury is a morning star during 
the early part of the month, rising about 
an hour before the sun at the beginning, 
two hours before him about the middle, 
and about seven hours, a.m. at the end 


of the month. It is near Saturn about 
the 12th, anda few degrees south of the 
moon on the 24th. 


VeNus is now an evening star, setting 
later each night, and is very favorably 
situated for observation at the end of 
the month. On the 7th, it reaches its 
greatest southern declination, and be- 
gins to move northward. It is south of 
the moon about the 28th. 


Mars, during the first part of this 
month, is an evening star for a few min- 
utes, but sets before the sun at the end 
of the month. It continues to move 
southward till about the 20th, when it 
moves slightly north; but by the close 
of the month its position is scarcely 
altered. 


JuPITER sets about 10 hours, p. m. at 
the beginning, and an hour earlier at 
the end of this month. It continucs to 
move northward towards the equator; 
is only a few degrees south of it at the 
close of the year. On the first and last 
days it is near the moon. 


Saturn is now a morning star, rising 
about 6 hours, a. m. at the beginning, 
and nearly three hours carlier at the 
close of the month. It is near the moon 
on the 23d, and not far from the equator 
at-the end of the month. B. B. 


N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
+ 2 > 


Total Disasters Reported in October. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound to 
or from ports in the United States, reported totally 
lost and missing during the past month, 1s 46; of 
which 30 were wrecked, 2 abandoned, 2 burnt, 
6 foundered, 1 capsized, 2 sunk by collision, and 
3 are missing. ‘They are classed as follows :— 
4 steamers, 2 ships, 5 barks, 8 brigs, and 27 schoon- 
ers, and their total estimated value, exclusive of 
cargoes, is $870,000. ‘ 

The following list gives the names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those marked w, were 
wrecked, a, abandoned, b, burned, jf, foundered, 
é¢, sunk by collision, and m, missing. 


STEAMERS, 


Tioga, b, from New Orleans for Philadelphia. 
Amsterdam, from Malaga for New York. 
Pisano, m, from Brazos for New Orleans. 
Alice, w, (at Galveston.) 


Sures. 


Congress, w, (Whaler). 
B.S. Kimball, w, from New York for New Orleans, 


Barks 


Mary, w, from Cow Bay for New York. 
Manapla, w, from Savannah for Satilla River. 
Ella Adele, w, from New Yok for Havana. 
Stella, w, (Whaler). 

B, F. Shaw, from Portland for Hayana, 
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Brics. 


John Geddes, m, from Sombrero for Philadelphia. 


Guiding Star, w, (near Ivigtut). 


Arabian, w, from Cape Breton for New York. 


Sarah E. Beatty, w, from Omoa (Honduras) for 


New York. 
Ocean Wave, w, (at Galveston), 
Undine, w, from Norfolk, (at Barbadoes). 
Lincoln Webb, b; (at Jacksonville). 
Imogene, w. from New York for Cette. 


ScHOoNERS. 


Argus, w, from Poughkeepsie for Somerset. 
Ada F, Low, w, (Fisherman). 
Champion, w, from Bangor for Boston. 


Geo. Edward, w, from Georgetown, D.C., for Prov- 


idence. 


Jas. Brophy, w, from Georgetown, D.C., for New 
York 


Louisa, J, from Elizabethport for Boston. 


Nor’ West, w, from Elizabethport for Salem. 


Game Cock, w, (Fisherman). 
Eagle, f, (at Hong Kong). 


Eurotas, a, from Newburyport for Rockland. 


G. Horton, sc, from New York for Salem. 
Kadosh, w, (at Brazos, Santiago). 
J.M. Tilden, w, (Fisherman). 


Clinton, w, from Elizabethport for Fall River. 
James House, a, from Philadelphia for Boston. 


Flora Temple, w, (Fisherman). 

Pride of the West, c, from San Francisco. 
Rosana, w, (at Galveston). 

Sam Williams, f, (at Galveston). 


Sea Witch, m, from Pensacola for Galveston. 


North Chief, w, (Fisherman). 
John Oliver, f, (at Galveston). 
Fountain Blue, f, (at Galveston). 


Village Belle, 7, from Antigua for New Orleans. 


Flying Mist, w, from San Francisco. 


A. Downing, sc, from Rondout for Pawtucket. 


Malcolm, w, (at Guy Head). 


+or 


Receipts for October, 1867. 


New HampsuHire. 


BEDR, CONng sr Chircwsavels debe vu eeleaiveiccese 
Boscawen, Cong. Chveccccceccccecncecwes 
Franklin, Cong. ch...... silo #16)s16 06 Beivce cl 
Littleton, Cong. ch...... Pansoscee ace oetle 
Mason Village, 8. 8., $15 for library..... 
Nashua, Olive St. ch., $15 for library.... 
SGA Tt ue OM ep cicisis dais eiaisies alse sien ease 
Pelham, Cong. ch...... evevesnce 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro, E......s.see eaepisisiets s\eiseiare 
Pittsford, for library........+++ asceececs 
Massacuuskrts. 
Aicton, Cong! Chis... cess ccavcceseccvecs 
Beverly, “Fidus*?........06 Sorccevecute 


POOuWAY, Cougs Chir. cteccveverscersesese 
Dracut, Central ch....cessccsese 
East Hampton, Payson Cong. ch........ 


Greenfield, 2d Cong. ch.....- pheceeslen ses 
Groton Junction, Mrs, Waters.....-. verse 
Hadley, Russell ch......... oa brecsceoees 
Lenox, Cong. ch.... 

MCV OLCttis cisisscesete cans wee sic : 
Lowell, G. FE. Harts. c.cccrsee : 


Montague, Cong. Cho.secocssscereccrsces 
Newburyport, Newburyport Bethel Soc’y, 
const. Rev. Joseph Wassall L. M..... 


Mrs. J. H. Spring....sseeseesssees weer 
Northfield, Cong. Ch.....- Hs wtiesitte Sawtnicis 
Orford, Cong. Ch. S. S., $30 for library... 

Meth. Epis. S. S., $15 for library....... 
Pepperell..... sub oce de seba ve Series eee melt cs 
Shirley Village... dade sew seme bie ay 


Townsend...... 
West Granville.. 


Peer r Terre er eee) 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. 


ConneEcrTicur. 
Denham, Meth. Episc. Cheees-soerseesees 
East Hampton, lst Cong. ch., const. Joel 

W. Smith L. M., $30, for library, $15. 
Fairfield, Ist Cong. ch., of which $30 const. 
Mrs. Maria Beardslee L. M.....-.--- 
Fair Haven, Meth. Episc. ch. S.8. .. 
1st Cong. ch., const. Dea. Jas. P. Smith 
L. M., $30, for library, $15.....++--++ 
Higganum, Cong. ch. 8.8., for library.... 
Lyme, Grassy Hill ch....- pyiamc sia. onasae 
Middlebury, Cong. ch...... senceeesee 
New Britain, Bapt. ch., for library....-.. = 
New Haven, lst Cong. ch. (Center)....... 
Chapel St. Cong. ch. 8. S., for library... 
Northford, Cong. ch., for library....-.--- 
Old Lyme, Cong. ch. 8. S., for library... 
Stratford, Col. G. Loomis, U. 8. A 
Westbrook, Cong. ch., for library... 
Meth. Epise. ch.....-. os csesierseses 


New Yor. 


Catskill, Pres. ch......ccecccc-see-see--s 
Pres. ch. 8. S., for library......-.+2-+- 
Meth. Episc. ch..s.....+. eres reeeece 

Champlain, Meth. Episc. ch. (additional) 

Gravesend, A Friend.....+e+-++++ 

New York City, Joseph Sampson ........ 
AUP rien ds. science 
R. Carter & Bros.... 
C. Scribner & Co.....0..-. 
A Friend, thank offering... 
OS PScinkd and sere teees eee are’ Weseeueeut 
Peter Cooper....-eee--e0+ 
Capt. M.S. Richardson.........--.--+> 


- J. Dodge... 
- Dominick . 


AL Fsiendlo. SS. o pase sebesees Ngee aware 
Poughkeepsie, Miss Angelica V. Reed, for 
TEDLary. sec ceccsceeecs OS as ae sven 
Potsdam, Pres. ch. 8.8, for library..... 


New JEeRsEY. 


Bloomfield. Pres. ch., A. T. Morris const. 
himseifTs. Dx, S00. ies ivewacewen « 
Chatham, Mrs. S. C. Bonner........... . 
John Gould, for library.........-eeees- 
Hackensack, Rev. J. N. See........-.0-- 
Manalapan, Pres. ch. (additional)........ 
Mendham, Ist Pres. ch. (additional)..... 


_ Middletown, Ist Pres. ch............ cinanr 


Bd Pres. Ch. is weecvsnatcgthensensee oe 
Millstone, Ref. Duteh ch., 
T, Corwin, L. M., $30 

2a Pres, ch... ethisbimenes a 
Morristown, Ist Pres. ch., Mrs, Ira ©. 
Whitehead, const. Miss Maggie John- 

Son Lith Li Ms cre rscens secrkeck 
Patterson, Mrs, Catharine B. Atterbury.. 


const. Rev. E. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Juv. Missionary Society, 1st 
Pres. chy N. Ta dibraryss.s eae 
Wilkesbarre,, & Friend... seescess-secunne 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Central Pres. ch., constit. 
Rey. CO. D. Shaw L. M., $30, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel R. Benson, Geo. W. Bush, 
and Little Gleaners, by Mrs. H. L. 
Tatnell, ea. $15, for TTPDDAP Yan sistesieicies 

Meth. Hpiscs che. .ccdeeusesseeeus woes 


96 00 
57 25 


$2594 47 
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who the missionaries are. _ 


December, ] 


Aunt Lina’s Sunshine. 


“ And what is your name ?” said I, as 
the child of the friend whom 1 had just 
come to visit passed before me. 

“Pse Aunt Lina’s sunshine,” was the 
pleasant answer of Louisa. 


“That is a queer name,” I said. 
“ Why do they call you so?” 

Shaking back her long ringlets, and 
looking up to me with her earnest, 
speaking eyes, she said: ‘ Aunt Lina 
is papa’s sister ; she is blind and cannot 
see anything, nut the pretty flowers, 
nor the soft, white clouds, nor the little 
birds. She hears the birds sing, though, 
but she cannot see the pretty colors. 


‘She feels the warm sunshine, too, but 


she can’t see how beautiful it makes 
the meadows look after the rain. But 
sometimes when she is sad and lonely 
she calls me to her, and I sit on my lit- 
tle stool by her side and say the pretty 
verses to her that I learn in the Sab- 
bath school; and I have learned some 
hymns, too, and I repeat those to her, 
and then she calls me her sunshine. 
Don’t you think its very nice to be 
Aunt Lina’s Sunshine ?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do. You are a real 
little missionary,” I said. 

‘No, lam notamissionary, I xnow 


They are 
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people who go a great way off to the 
poor heathens that don’t know anything 
about Jesus, and tell them about Him. 
What made you say that I was a mis- 
slonary ?” 

“ Because missionaries do good, and 
you do good to Aunt Lina, don’t you ?” 

“JT don’t tell her about Jesus, because 
she knows all about Him, and tells me 
about Him;” and the child stopped 
and thought a moment, and then looked 
up and added, ‘‘ No, I am not a mission- 
ary; se only Aunt Lina’s Sunshine.” 

I kissed her broad, white brow, but 
said no more to her. But although I 
was silent, I didn’t stop thinking; no, 
my thoughts were very busy with all 
the little boys and girls of my acquain- 
tance. I wondered how many of them 
were ‘‘ Sunbeams” in their homes. How 
many made themselves the lights of sad 
hearts by their cheerful endeavors to 
make others happy. All have not an 
“Aunt Lina,” blind to all beautiful 
things, and whose heart may be gladden- 
ed by the love of a little child, but 
many have a sick friend or acquaintance 
to whom kind attentions would come 
like sunlight, making an otherwise 
dreary home bright and cheerful; and 
all have friends who are sometimes ‘“‘sad — 
and lonely,” to whom a word of love or 


sympathy would be more precious than 


the sunshine.—Band of Hope Review. 
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Library Reports, 


No. 1815—The library is a very choice 
one, and has been read with a deal of 
interest, by both officers and crew; and 
judging from the manner they have con- 
ducted themselves generally, I do not 
hesitate to say it has had a very benc- 
ficial influence. With many thanks for 
its use, I remain, 

Yours, &c., 
E. B. Cuasz, 
Master ship “Winged Arrow.” 


No. 651—‘ Your library has been a 
source of pleasure and profit to our 
crew this season. I shall ever feel grate- 
ful to you for religious reading, and for 
the great interest you are taking in sea- 
mep. May the Lord ever prosper you 
in the good work, until every ship shall 
be a Bethel.” A. C. Patne. 


No. 1610—“All the books read by 
captain, mate, and all hands. J] think 
they have done goud.” 

J. R. Wixson, Mate. 

No. 13893—Returned with good ac- 
count from its third cruise. 

No. 886—Heard, from. 
with great interest. 


No. 1886—“ Have had the library two 
voyages. When going out our mate was 
a great swearer, but on returning did 
not swear at all, and was the best mate 
I ever sailed with. KJeven signed the 
Temperance Pledge. Ue RR SR 

No. 2633—“Books read by all. One 
has left off swearing. and all the crew 
have much reformed. I think the libra- 
ry is a blessed good thing, and will be 
the instrument of a great deal of good. 

by TN 

No. 1393—Has returned from its third 
cruise in good order, having done much 
good. It has gone to New Zealand, in 
the care of Charles Bartlett, a native 
of the Sandwich Islands, in the ship 
“Addison,” 20 men. 

No. 1961—Returned in good order, 
and gone to West Indies. 

No. 2601—Returned, and gone to sea 
on U. S. steamer ‘‘Seminole.” 

No. 1886—Returned in good order, 
and gone to sea again. 

No. 848—‘T have had ason that has 
found Christ to be precious to his soul, 
by reading the books. Some of the 
temperance pieces have brought our no- 
ble seamen to sign the Pledge.” 


Books read 
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No. 2061—“The library is doing good. 
The captain has no books, and reads the 
books of the library. He used to swear 
fearfully, but he does not now, and he 
reads tie Bible. One? 


No. 2025—“ Books all read. I assure 
you God is wondcrfully blessing the ef- 
forts made for seamen. (Oe! & ie 1S he 


No. 2090—“I have distributed the 
books on Sunday morning. They have 
been much read, and I wish to express 
my thanks for the use of them. I think 
the Black Valley Railroad very useful. 
I kept one hanging up, and every person 
seemed interested init. I have distrib- 
uted many small ones. Ree 

No. 2037 — Returned, and gone to 
Melbourne on ship “Richard Busteed,” 
22 men; has been very useful. 


No. 3031 — Returned, and gone to 
Malaga on bark “Sicilian,” 10 men. 


No. 890—Returned and refitted, and 
gone onits fifth voyage to coast of Africa 
ov bark “Seminole,” 12 men. 


No. 2090—* Books all read. Has been 
very useful. The Black Valley Railroad 
has hung where every one could see it. 
It is a very uscful article. P.N.F.” 


No. 1750—Liverroot, Oct. 10, 1867. 
To the Cor. Secretary Seamen's Friend Soc’y. 

I assure you nothing pleased me more 
than to see one of your invaluable libra- 
ries on board. Could the Sunday-school 
children see the amount of good they 
are dving, I am sure it would stimulate 
them to even greater exertions than 
they are now making. I have taken 
the liberty of giving ten of your books 
to a poor Sunday-schoool that has lately 
been established in a very poor locality 
in Whitehaven, Cumberland Co., Eng. 
IT hereby enclose you the value of the 
books, which will enable you to replace 
them in some other library. I circulate 
this library amongst the crew every 
voyage, and I believe it is the means of 
doing much good. 

In haste, vours in hope, 
H. D. Cuapman. 


CrenFruroos, Oct. 23, 1867. 

No. 1332—Dear Sir, I regret very 
much leaving New York without ex- 
pressing my thanks to you for the loan 
of library 1332, which was with me five 
voyages to this port, and think I can 
truly say it was a benefit to all on board, 
as it was read attentively both by offi- 
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cers and men. I enclose ten dollars for 
the aid of the Society, and remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
W.S. RicHarpson, 
Master brig ‘*‘ Naiad.” 


No. 745—“T am sorry I cannot give a 
mote encouraging report of this library, 
but [assure you ‘the books have all been 
read and re-read with much interest, 
and if it has done no other good, it has 
kept the crew on board Sundays and 
evenings, and kept them steady instead 
of going on shore as formerly. I hope 
it may be the means of doing much 
good, and your efforts for seamen 
crowned with success. 

Yours truly, 
J. F. Sawyer.” 
a ee 


Good for Evil. 

A gentleman was one day riding in a 
part of the country entirely new to him. 
He took a wrong turn, and lost bis way. 
It was a lonely place; and he looked 
around in vain for some house, or any 
human being, of whom he might inquire. 
At iength he saw before him a man, 
walking slowly, as if very tired. Spur- 
ring his horse, he soon came up with 
him, and gained theinformation. After 
directing him, the poor inan said, — 

“ T am not used to beg, sir; but I have 
been walking all the day, and should be 
very thankful fora trifle to get some- 
thing to eat on the road.” 

But the gentleman said that he never 
gave to strangers, there were so many 
impostors; and he rode quickly forward 
without giving another thought to the 
poor man, whom he left toiling wearily 
along the hot road. 

The poor man was very angry, and 
said to himself, ‘‘ I wish he would lose 
his way again: he might find somebody 
else to direct him.” And he walked on 
and on toward the end of his journey. 
‘When I come to the ‘Two Swans,’ 
there will only be two miles,” he said ; 
“and then, rest at home.” ‘As he was 
passing the little country-inn which he 
had named, the landlady, seeing his 
tired look, called him i in, and gave him 
some bread and cheese. Refreshed and 
thankful, he went gladly on his way; 
and, thinking of his hasty wish about 
the gentleman, he said, “I don’t wish 
him any harm, after all, he didn’t 
know me as Mrs. Jones does. There’s 
one comfort: I am noé an impostor, 
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though we are poor; and, if they make 
little Jack well again at the hospital, I. 
sba’nt mind these long walks every 
week to see him.” 

The two miles beyond the inn were 
almost passed, when the poor man was 
startled by seeing a horse coming trot- 
ting toward him with saddle and bridle, 
but without a rider. He caught the 
bridle, and led the animal back, expect- 
ing every moment to meet the rider; 
but before long he saw the gentleman 
who had spoken to him on the road, ly- 
ing apparently lifeless under the hedge. 
He quickly fastened the horse to a tree, 
and then went to its master, and did all 
he could to restore him to conscious- 
ness; but, for some time his efforts fail- 
ed. At length, however, he opened his 
eyes ; but, when he tried to move, they 
found that his leg was broken. The 
poor man’s cottage was the nearest 
dwelling; and there the gentleman was 
taken. It was many weeks before he 
could be moved; but, when he recover- 
ed, he showed his gratitude to the poor 
man and his wife by settling on them a 
sum of money, which placed them ahove 
want for their lives, and by having their 
children so educated that they were able 
to provide for themselves. He felt, that, 
if the poor man had followed his example 
of refusing help to those in need, he 
might have been left on the road to die, 
notwithstanding all nis riches.” 


————e-8-0— 


Able to do Something. 

A very tall gentieman paid a visit to 
a lady one cold wintry day. As the 
fire burnt bright and warm, he took off 
his great-coat during his stay. On rising 
to leave, a little girl, hardly higher than 
the gentleman’s knees, who wanted to 
do something to show her love to her 
mamma’s friend, said, forgetting how 
little she was, ‘‘ Do Jet me help you on 
with your great-coat, sir.’ Mamma, 
astonished, said, “My dear, vou forget 
how short you are.” But the loving 
little girl was not to be beaten; she 
wanted to do something, and she would 
do something to show her love; so she 
quickly answered, ‘“‘ Never mind, mam- 
ma; but if 1 can help on the great- 
coat, I can run and fetch the walking- 
stick.” We are none of us too short, or 
too anything, to be quite unable to do 
something useful ; and if we desire to do 
it, we shall not want the opportunity. 
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The Fourteen Angels. 


_ For the little boys and girls who are afraid to go 
to bed alone, in the dark. 


When at night I go to sleep, 
Fourteen Angels are at hand; 

Two on my right their watches keep ; 
Two on my left to bless me stand ; 
Two hover gently o’er my head; 

Two guard the foot of my small bed; 
Two wake me with the sun’s first ray ; 
Two dress me nicely every day ; 

Two wait to guide me on the road 
That lead to Paradise and God. 


le 


Lost. 


We extract from an interesting book 
called “‘ The emigrant’s Home in Aus- 
tralla,” the following touching story of 
a lost one, which we are sure will much 
interest our readers :— 

A little girl, about thirteen years of 
age, was employed by her master and 
mistress to fetch in the dairy-cows, and 
was in the constant habit of doing so. 
One afternoon, she had sallicd forth as 
usual; but she went never to return. 
After the lapse of a few hours, a vigor- 
ous search was instituted. The cows 
were found at no great distance, but no 
girl. A most diligent search was made 
for days, but unavailingly. The master 
kept continually on the lookout, but 
never could discover any trace of the 
missing one. 

Two years after, when in a scrub not 
more than a mile from home, he noticed 
a few branches of trees placed together 
on the ground; and, in some way or 
another, they excited his attention. He 
got off his horse, and examined them: 
they had been arranged by some human 
‘hand, but not by the blacks. There was 
a small space underneath; and in this 
recess lay the bones of the poor Jost one, 
who, almost in sight of her home, had 
become confused from some unknown 
cause, and, finding herself unable to dis- 
cover her path back, had formed this 
little shelter. How it was that no one 
found her, or that she never heard those 
in pursuit, must for ever remain a mys- 
tery, as must many other similar cases, 
But a touching relic proved her death 
was a natura] one, however fearful. A 
little Wesleyan hymn-book lay by her 
side, undestroyed. On openin it, her 
master found the following words prick- 
ed with a pin in the fly-leef: ‘* Dear fa- 
ther, love God, and don’t drink any 
more; to which she had added the first 
letters os her name. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


Precious Christ. 


Jesus Christ is always near you. Go 
to him as your Master, for grace to study, 
to love, and to follow his instructions. 

Go to him as your Lord, that you may 
love and serve him faithfully, and fulfil 
all his commands. ji 

Go to him as your Pattern, that you 
may follow his example, and imitate his 
virtues. 

Go to him as your Saviour, that he 
may cleanse your heart from sin, and 
make you pure in his blood. 

Go to him as your King, that he may 
give laws to your soul, and that you 
may obey his laws, and never rebel 
against his authcrity. 

Go to him as your Shepherd, for you 
are one of the lost sheep which he came 
to seek, that he may keep you from 
straying from his blessed fold. 


oe 


Good Advice. 
If you yourlips 
Would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


so ——___ 


No Good from Passion. 

‘** Will putting one’s self in a passion 
mend the mattcr?” said an old man to 
a boy, who had picked up a stone to 
throw ata dog. The dog only barked 
at him in play. 

““ Yes, it will mend the matter,” said 
the passionate boy, and quickly dashed 
the stone at the dog. 

The animal, thus enraged, sprung at 


» the boy and bit his leg, while the stone 


bounded against a shop window and 
broke a pane of ‘glass. 

Out ran the shopkeeper, and seized 
the boy, and made him pay for the 
broken pane. 
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Terms of the Life Boat. 


Tur Lirs-Boat is published for the purpose of dif- 
fusing information and awakening an inte) est, more 
especially among the young, in the moral and religious 
improyement of seamen, and also to aid in the collec- 
tion of funds for the general objects of the Society. 
Any Sabbath-School or individual who will send us 
$15 fora Loan Library, shall have fifty copies gratia, 
monthly, for one year, with postage prepaid, mi 


